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CURTAINS 


Jor modo Hairy 


Curtains for the informal room — bedroom, bathroom, 





kitchen, dinette, playroom, study, recreation room — 
the 24/2 warp in a gay color makes ideal curtains. 
Bold, horizontal stripes emphasizing color and texture 
are popular now, so vary color stripes by using a 
different weft material for each one. This will give 
variation in light penetration which adds interest. For 
fine, light curtains, weave mainly in tabby. For heavier 
curtains use the texture weaves. Pattern borders are not 
effective in curtains through which light filters. This 
material is perfect for the currently fashionable double- 


sash curtains, and good for tie-back curtains. 








For greater value and beauty in your hand woven articles, use Lily 


yarns and threads — cotton, linens, wools and metallics. Send $1 


for complete color cards and catalog. (This actually costs you 


nothing as you receive a coupon worth $1 toward your next pur- 


chase of $10.00 or more of Lily Hand Weaving Yarns.) 








LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. H, Shelby, N. C. 

































Weave this lovely 
curtain with Lily 
Oyster Linen Warp 
and Weft Yarns, 
Art. No. 107 and 
Art. No. 207, 
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Editorially Speaking 


With a feeling of great excitement Handweaver & 
Craftsman enters its fourth year. The response from 
our readers, since the first issue came off the press, has 
heen most gratifying. In the three years of our exist- 
ence, our readers have greatly increased, not only in the 
United States but in many foreign countries. They have 
heen most encouraging in their comments, and _ their 
suggestions have been responsible for many of the most 
popular articles which have appeared in the magazine. 
We only regret that too many of those encouraging 
letters have not received a direct answer. Meantime, our 
sincere thanks for all the pleasant letters and the charm- 
ing Christmas greetings. 


One of the pioneers in handweaving, Mrs. Mary 
Meigs Atwater, will celebrate her 75th birthday in Feb- 
ruary. To her and to others the phenomenal growth of 
interest in weaving must bring great satisfaction. Miss 
Florence E. House, director of weaving for the depart- 
ment of occupational therapy of Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, who writes our 
guest editorial on Mrs. Atwater, is herself a pioneer in 
the field. She was one of the first teachers to introduce 
handweaving in industrial arts classes. Many weavers 
scattered all over the country studied with her at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Of Mrs. Atwater Miss 
House writes: 

“When Mary Meigs Atwater began her enthusiastic 
research into weaving in 1915, 38 years ago, she prob- 
ably little realized what an influence in the weaving world 
she was to become. We have much to think about and 
be grateful for when we consider how many thousands 
of men and women today are weaving because of her. 

“It was in a rough mining town in Montana called 
Basin that she started her weaving career, with a view 
to giving herself and the other women of the town some 
vital interest of their own. Weaving was on the decline 
in this country and little help was to be had. So she 
started to find out for herself. 

“Eight vears after she began her weaving adventure 
and in those days it was an adventure—she started The 
Shuttle-Craft Guild, the first weavers’ guild, and a year 
later the first magazine of its kind in the United States, 
The Shuttle-Craft Guild Bulletin. With indomitable 
courage and energy she kept it going for 22 years. The 
story of her beginning years and of the progress of the 
Bulletin and the Guild is told in detail by Harriet 
Douglas Tidball farther along in this magazine. 

“In her field, Mrs. Atwater is outstanding. She is 
often called the Dean of American Weavers. She not 
only experimented with weaves but wrote constantly 
about them, not only for her own Bulletin but for The 
Handicrafter and later for The Weaver. The first issue 
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of The Handicrafter, October, 1928, has an article by 
her called “Two Ancient Patterns.’ 
* “She likes good work, good methods and good looms. 
An article of hers in The IH eaver, Vol. V1, No. 3, July- 
\ugust, 1941, called ““A Primitive Weave” brings this 
out, and shows her fine feelings for this ancient art. 
“In these days of destruction, when the whole civil- 
ised world secms to be breaking up around us into a 
chaos of blood and horror, we weavers can escape for a 
time into the werld of our ancient art, that has lived 
through days as bad as ours, and will go on down the 
centuries for as long as there are fibres that can be twist- 
ed together and human hands to interlace them into 
fabrics, for the comfort and adornment of human life. 
‘*‘And in weaving there is pleasure and relief for 
many kinds of peopl 


monotony of tabby yardage as well as for those restless 


for those who enjoy the orderly 


ones who must always be trying something new; for 
those who enjoy the ancient ways, and for those who 
must be ultramodern with every breath. 

**For myself, I like all kinds of weaving, l believe 
except bad weaving. And the thought that life will not 
be long enough to permit me to explore all the good 
kinds does not cause me pain; it simply gives me the 
delightful sensation of straying through a_ limitless 
garden full of the most varied kinds of beauty. ” 

“In 1928 she brought out her first volume on weav- 
ing The Shuttle-Craft Book of American Hand- 
Heaving —a book that every good weaver cherishes. 
Part One, chapters I through VII is fascinating reading. 
She gives a detailed account of weaving as it developed 
in our country, and delightful anecdotes of old weavers 
and their times. Weaving is alive and interesting. She 
not only gives us an insight into old days and ways, but 
also leads us on into new and exciting vistas. Part Two 
deals with the technical side and is of great importance 
to an understanding of our early American weaves. In 
her revision of 1951 she adds many new weaves from 
the South and Central American cultures. For a time 
this was almost the only available source of information 
about weaving published in this country, with the ex- 
ception of Edward Worst’s book. 

“Of course there are other things this many-sided, in- 
defatigable worker has to her credit. Just to mention a 
few: she worked out a correspondence course for be- 
ginners in weaving, she lectures and teaches at many 
conferences and writes innumerable letters. She is a 
personality not only to those who know her or “sat 
under her” but also to those who never had that oppor- 
tunity and know her only through her writings. 

“Mrs. Atwater will be 75 years old on February 28, 
1953. We hope that every weavers’ guild in this country 
will honor in some way the one who founded the first 
It may be a dinner, luncheon, tea, or perhaps just a 
meeting, but we hope an unforgettable occasion.” 











Make It Yourselt 


with Handwoven Wool 





and win a special State Prize, a fifty dollar Defense Bond—offered by Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman in the seventh annual competition, “Make It Yourself With Wool,” 
sponsored jointly by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers Association and 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. Subscriptions to Handweever & Craftsman will be given to first, 


second, and third honorable mentions in each state. 


The competition is open to all girls from 14 to 22 in the following western wool 
growing states—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada,, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Addi- 


tional states may be included in the competition. 


Entry garments must be designed and made by the contestant. For the garments 
made of handwoven wool, the name of the weaver must be given. Entries are limited to suits, 


dresses, and coats made of 100 per cent virgin wool. 


Garments must be entered in state competitions which will be held in the fall, 
beginning in September in some states. State contest chairmen are being appointed as this 


magazine goes to press. 


For entry blanks and names of state contest chairmen write at once to 


THE WOOL BUREAU, INC. 


Attention: Sewing Contest Department, 


16 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dan Cooper's penthouse studio, on 
the 67th floor of the R.C.A. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Accents of Distinction in Interior Design 
by WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


“A home containing only machine-made things will 
be as cold and lifeless as the machine itself. The 
humblest cottage and the richest house both need the 
warm, living quality of things lovingly made by hand,” 
says Dan Cooper, well-known designer of fabrics, cus- 
tom made furniture and interiors, in his recent book, 
“Inside Your Home,” written for people who want real 
homes. Weavers are indebted to him for his use of their 
product in his work and on display in his show rooms in 
New York and at his Textile House at Effingham Falls, 
New Hampshire. 

Believing that Mr. Cooper's advice and comments 
would be helpful to handweavers, we traveled skyward 
to his sixty-seventh floor penthouse studio and show 
room in the R.C.A. Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. In these high ceilinged, ample spaced galleries, 
with many of the walls hung with lengths of colorful 
fabrics and with furniture and accessories pleasingly 
arranged without clutter, we could readily understand 
why the textiles he designs or selects are valued and used 
by discriminating decorators. 

“It may be difficult for a decorator to get a client to 
said Mr. Cooper. 
‘But even a handwoven cushion for a sofa or chair will 


use handwoven window draperies,” 


lend an accent of pleasure and distinction. Fine weaving, 
like any good handcraft, carries its own charm of artist- 
ry. Many persons are willing to pay for a not foo expen- 
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sive bit of sculpture, but too few realize that handweav- 
ing art can give similar esthetic pleasure at much less 
Pie 

Interior decorators value handwoven textiles also be- 
cause they supply a variation from the other fabrics in 
a room. Yet, as Mr. Cooper points out, a handwoven 
example must have an air of being new and individual 
as well as beautiful if it is to appeal to the decorator or 
client seeking for a distinguished room accent. 

One of Mr. Cooper's iconoclastic observations was 
that too much emphasis on the fact that the textiles are 
handwoven slights the factors of design, texture, and 
color. He pointed out that power looms can simulate the 
appearance of handwoven fabrics but the handweaver 
can present more imaginative pattern, subtlety of color, 
and niceties of texture. This broader view is naturally 
understood by professional interior decorators, who have 
always been highly appreciative of the traditional hand 
woven textiles and rugs. 

As a decorator himself and a designer of textiles 
keenly interested in handweaving, Mr. Cooper believes 
that the selection of the yarn is all important. He knows, 
as do good weavers, that the decorative effect as well as 
the durability of handwoven textiles rests on the skill 
and the sensitiveness of the weaver to the kind of yarn 
he uses. Combinations of varied yarns can be made in 
handweaving which would be too costly for a machine 
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product, Mr. Cooper pointed out. Color used in exciting 
and original ways is another quality which can, in his 
estimation, help to fit handweaving into modern decora- 
tors’ rooms. 

Besides the possibilities of artistically handled color 
and texture, Mr. Cooper recognizes the adaptability of 
certain weaves to special lighting effects. The texture of 
a fabric, depending on the quality of light in which it is 
seen, can create a color which is smooth and liquid, or 
one which is varied in shade and intensity. The sense of 
pleasure and restfulness to the eye is similar to that 
given by the play of sunlight on the coarse bark of a 
tree, the smooth sand of a beach, or the waving lines of 
a field of grass. 

Another distinctive character which Mr. Cooper recog- 
nizes in decorative textiles is the ‘feel’ of the fabric. 
The textile trade has long kept to itself the knowledge 
of what a “good hand” means in a fabric, he said. But 
it is far more than a technical trade standard, as anyone 
will realize who has seen a person admiringly stroke the 
covering of an upholstered chair or finger the draperies 
at a window. 

Many of these qualities which Mr. Cooper seeks in 
machine-loomed textiles, as well as in handwoven ex- 
amples, are to be seen in the display of decorative fabrics 
in his showroom. Here are textiles ranging from gossa- 
mer sheers to rugged textures of great weight and body 
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Linen shawl, heavy warp yarns of black and beige, black 
and white weft bands. By Mrs. Mairet. 


including new weaves and new interpretations of the 
blending of different kinds and weights of yarn. Each 
fabric has been selected, he emphasized, to meet the 
varied needs of interior decorators in their quest for 
comfortable, beautifully arranged rooms. 

Coordination of the color of one fabric with that of 
another is emphasized by Mr. Cooper in designing tex- 
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tiles and in his selection of fabrics for interior decora- 
tion. With a key eolor in mind the decorator can choose 





A permanent exhibition of the finest examples of weav- 
ing by the late Mrs. Mairet may be seen at Textile 


House, Effingham Falls, New Hampshire, a display 
center for textiles and other crafts established by Mr. 
C ooper. 


from a wide variety of co-ordinated patterns a key fabric 
in which this color is dominant. To this chosen textile 
‘an be added other fabrics in which the identical color 
appears but plays a secondary role. Still other fabrics 
may effectively complement or supplement the key color. 
The decorator who follows this plan can quickly and 
easily assemble a harmonious group of fabrics with the 
maximum variety’ of color, texture and pattern—a 
process which otherwise is often tedious and difficult. 
When the draperies and upholstery finally appear in a 
room or series of rooms, the comfortable feeling of in- 
tegrated color results which is the aim of a good decora 
tor but which is often so hard to achieve. 

A basic approach to designing, applicable to hand 


weavers—and Mr. Cooper says this as a designer of 


textiles, furniture, and interiors for many years—ts that 
the designer should more often look around him for in- 
spiration. “Art is an everyday affair,” he said. “And 


beauty is always around us in the common objects and 
familiar scenes of our everyday life.” Putting it more 
concretely, he recommends that handweavers not only 
“look out of the window for inspiration” but also “travel 
around and see this country. Contemporary design draws 
on the beauty of nature everywhere and sifts and blends 
its patterns and colors into pleasing art.” 

See American Indian weaving, for instance, he said, 
out west if possible, but there are always museum ex- 
amples. Details of today’s life offer another source. A 
coil spring suggests a whirling pattern, architectural 
details with their mathematical severity inspire others 
By all means see the latest products of the power looms 
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Left: scarf, all wool, white, center: scarf in black, 
orange, and white, all wool. Right: scarf in amber and 
white, weft of black wool. By Mrs. Mairet. 


“But don’t repeat in your work what you see. Remem- 
ber, you are competing by creating, not by copying.” 
Also practical was his suggestion that in textiles intended 
for possible use on small chairs it would save waste to 
weave the fabric 27 inches wide instead of the usual 
36 inches. And, naturally, material for such a use should 
be tough. 

Speaking as an interior decorator, he pointed out tha: 
fabric designs must be lived with. And if they are to be 
lived with happily, any strangeness or strain of effect 
must be studiously avoided. Mr. Cooper accordingly ex- 
cludes from the textiles he designs or selects motives 
that do not let the eye recognize a familiar source, no 
matter how imaginative the interpretation. That prevents 
the all-too-frequent question in one’s mind, “What in 
the world is that?” 

While the display of Dan Cooper’s fabrics seems to 
present great variety in color intensity and tone, actually, 
however, the Cooper palette is a limited one. It is riotous 
only as nature is riotous, for each color has its counter- 
part in nature. There are the green of the pine trees, 
the blue of the lake, the sand of the desert, the brown 
of the earth and the red of autumn leaves. There are also 
variations of the basic colors, just as nature provides 
one green for the birch trees in springtime and another 
for the hay field in autumn. 

Textiles using these hues from nature with her end- 
less changes of mood fit easily into a desired decorative 
scheme. A house in a wooded section of the country 
might well need different colors in the rooms from those 
chosen for a house in some of the desert areas of the 
Southwest. The deep South with its long periods of leafy 
verdure might call for something different in color from 
what would be needed in a northern home where snowy 
winter has to be reckoned with. 


Top: left, pillow cover, red and white wool; right, stole 
in brownish beige and white chenille bands with fine 
cotton warp and very fine weft threads. Center: black, 
tan and white pillow cover. Bottom: left, scarf, gray and 
black wool weft yarn, white cotton also in weft. Right, 
pillow cover, heavy wool, yellow and deep brown, thin 
white wool warp and weft threads. Designed and woven 
by Mrs. Maret. 
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In a house in Arizona, where Mr. Cooper introduced 
some handwoven fabrics, he selected these and other ma- 
terials to harmonize with the desert hues to be seen 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Contemporary Religious Art 


in California 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The Exhibition of Contemporary Religious Art by 
California artists, held at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco during October and Novem- 
ber, brought attention to the fact that artists in increas- 
ing numbers are devoting themselves to religious subjects 
in a wide variety of media. It was also evident, from the 
number of commissioned works shown, that there is a 
growing acceptance of contemporary expression on the 
part of the Church. Represented in the showing were 
almost all types of religious art, with special emphasis 
placed on its functional value. 

Of particular interest to handweavers were altars set 
up with handwoven dossals, altarcloths and frontals, as 
well as displays of handwoven vestments. These, how- 
ever, comprised only a segment of the entire exhibit of 
nearly 200 entries which included, in part, architectural 
models and photographs of churches; liturgical appoint- 
ments such as crosses, chalices, and a breast shield for 
Torah; stations of the cross in sculpture, painting and 
mosaic ; printing, calligraphy and bookbinding. For ma- 
terials, the artists employed stone, wood, various metals, 
precious and semi-precious stones, clay, stained glass, 
plastic, oil, tempera, watercolor, collage, and embroidery 
in wool and silk. While the larger part of the exhibit per- 
tained to the Catholic faith, works representing Protes- 
tant, Greek Orthodox, Jewish, and Chinese Buddhist 
faiths were also shown. 

Response to the exhibition varied greatly among the 
public with greater acceptance of those items which more 
nearly adhere to tradition or such contemporary expres- 
sion which has become familiar through general use. 
However, from the artists’ standpoint, the exhibition 
indicates acceptance of greater freedom of expression by 
the Church than has been permitted since early times 
when it was the patron of the arts. With this growing 
acceptance by the Church, the handweaver, along with 
other artists, has promise of a wider outlet for his 
pre xlucts. 

Although the handweaving was limited to a dozen 
entries, it was given prominence in the show, due to the 
method by which it was displayed. Altar furnishings 
were shown in use on altars set up for the exhibit and 
vestments displayed on forms. All of the weaving shown 
was of sound craftsmanship; there was considerable 
variety of technique and some break with tradition. 

While the dossal, a hanging placed on the wall above 
the altar, is frequently of dark red velvet, this practice is 


Above: “Queen of Heaven,” embroidered tapestry dossal 
by Mark Adams. Wool yarns in three values of orange 
for the background; figure, in two values of pink and 
black; crown gold; and flowers, in two yellows, two 
blues, white, wine and orange. Below: Chasuble and 
burse of vermilion silk in plain weave with applique of 
bands of gold and grayed-green silk with checked effect 
achieved by treadling overshots. Low mass vestment set 


by Anna Hammond Hall. 
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not always followed. On occasion other colors are used 
and in some instances a wood panel to which gold leaf 
has been applied may take its place. Because the crucifix 
is customarily suspended in front of the dossal, the fabric 
is usually of solid color. 

Departing from tradition, Louis Gross wove his dossal 





of cerise centered with a large cross woven of four-inch 
strings of magenta sequins. The center panel hung flat 
against the wall and was bordered with side panels hung 
in folds. The fabric was an excellent piece of craftsman- 
ship with skillful mingling of several colors which blended 
into cerise. In the warp he used gray and magenta cotton 
rug warp, cerise fine novelty rayon and magenta candle- 
wick yarn. In the weft he combined orange cotton and 
cerise in both lurex and novelty rayon. 

Trude Guermonprez also centered her dossal with a 
large cross, employing the double-weave technique to 
pick up the cross from the reverse side. The cross was 
of white slub yarn in mohair and silk, in open weave, 
against a close-woven background of broken color in 
which warm tan tones predominated. The background 
was composed of yellow, turquoise, peach, black and 
several values of red yarns, straw-colored rayon ribbon, 
gold cord and flat copper lurex. 

Another vivid dossal was the bright blue-red woven by 
Ralph Highee. In addition to the color it was enlivened 
by the use of heavy red chenille in warp and weft line 
stripes to give a checked all-over pattern. The background 
was a mixture of red and gold lurex. 

In quieter tones, the dossal woven by Vesta Vetter 
and loaned by the chapel that commissioned it, was in 
soft grayed green rayon and gold metallic, with a straight 
hanging center panel and draped side panels. 

No dossals were woven in tapestry technique but an 
embroidered dossal tapestry was entered by Mare Adams. 
Embroidered in wool yarns on canvas, this piece and an 
embroidery on burlap by Jon Smith are shown in ac- 
companying photographs. 

Handwoven altarcloths were of fine white linen and, 
with one exception, done in plain weave without orna- 
mentation. The exception was that by Dorothy Ahrens 
which she wove with extremely fine yarn in Swedish lace, 
using plain weave, outlined in a single strand of gold 
lurex, for crosses placed at the center and the two ends. 

Unless the altar front is of marble or hand-carved 
wood, it is covered with a frontal, or antependium, and 
may be used with or without a superfrontal, a narrow 
strip of fabric placed over it at the upper edge. It is the 
practice to use frontals of different colors in accordance 
with the liturgical color of the day. Those shown at the 
exhibit were of white or off-white. 

For richness, simple dignity and excellent craftsman 
ship, the frontal by Jim Ahrens was outstanding. Woven 
on a draw loom which he made especially for the job, it 
was done in twill with a white silk warp and gold weft 
and is reproduced here. Beulah Hildebrand entered a 
frontal of gold and white in nondirectional weave with 
superfrontal of warm reddish tan. In contrast to the sim 
plicity of the handwoven frontals, Charlton Fortescue 
showed one highly ornamented in felt applique and fringe 
in off-white. 

Most of the vestments shown were of commercially 
woven fabrics but two, pictured here, were handwoven. 
Dulcie Johnson, who did all the sewing as well as the 
weaving, entered a complete set of vestments in rich 
off-white silk and gold metallic. The other set of vest 
ments, for low mass, was in vermilion silk with grayish 
green trimming done in overshot. Hilda Roller showed 


Angel, embroidered by John Smith in off-white, 
two hlues, blac k. 


tan, 


gray, red, orange and silver, on burlap. 
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a fine white linen surplice in plain weave with a 2-inch 
border of lace weave above the hem. 

Seven members of the Contemporary Handweavers 
of California were represented in the exhibition and two 
members of the Professional Weavers Association. 

The exhibit included jury-free invited works and en- 
tries submitted for jurying. The jury of selection included 
Rudolph Schaeffer, chairman, and Margaret Bruton, 
Dorothy Puccinelli Cravath, Michael Goodman and the 
Reverend John E. Meehan. A committee composed of 


clergy representing three faiths acted as advisors to the 
officials of the museum as to the religious acceptability 
of the items shown, although the choice did not necessar- 
ily indicate religious sanction. While reaction of the com- 
mittee members varied, they agreed in their belief in the 
sincerity of the artists. 





Above: complete set of vestments by Dulcie Johnson, 
woven in very fine smooth and novelty silk yarns and gold 
lurex. Applique of copper satin and lining of gold satin. 
Metalcraft, left to right : gold-plated silver chalice with 
amaronet wood and diamond set in base and celorium of 
gold-plated silver with diamond and jade set in top, both 
by The Rev. John E. Meehan. Gold-plated silver chalice 
by Dirk Van Erp. 


Below: white silk warp and gold lurex weft were em- 


ployed in a twill weave by Jim Ahrens for his frontal, 
woven on a draw loom. 


The Marli-Weavers of Chicago 


by ILSE ETTA UHLMAN 


The Marli-Weavers of Chicago were organized as a 
Handweavers Guild in May 1946 by students of the 
textile department of the Chicago Institute of Design, 
which, under the directorship of Moholy-Nagy, exerted 
a wide-felt influence on the development of modern art 
and progressive techniques in crafts in the United States. 
His school, originally and ironically located in the annex 
of the Chez Paree, a fashionable Chicago nightclub, con- 
trasted sharply in its teaching with traditional methods 
and stimulated creative ideas in many selected fields, 
not always readily accepted by the general public or 
established art schools. 

Moholy-Nagy’s main endeavor was concentrated on 
other fields of creative art, but his interest in textiles 
induced him to set up a weaving department under the 
tutelage of Marli Ehrmann, who like himself had studied, 
worked, and taught at the famous “Bauhaus” in Dessau, 
Germany. The small looms used in the department were 
handmade by students of the school in its own shops. The 
emphasis was on the development of new designs, un- 
usual patterns, and the utilization of unconventional ma- 
terials. Later larger looms were procured from California 
and when the products from these were shown at the 
periodic school exhibits, the public became interested in 
the newly fashioned textiles. New and original ideas 
were suggested and developed from patterns found in 
such unrelated subjects as copper balls used for cleaning 
pots, odds and ends found in hardware and dime stores, 
manhole covers, and even colonial patterns and drafts. 
The weaving workshop translated the color and tactile 
experience of the fundamental art course into textiles 
that answered practical and esthetic needs and would 
lend themselves to mass products in new synthetic fibers. 

\hen the Institute of Design, after the untimely death 
of Moholy-Nagy, became affliated with the Illinois Insti- 
tute ot Technology, the weaving department was dis- 
solved. Its members felt that so much good will, lively 
optimism, and creative energy were worth upholding 
and the Marli-Weavers were founded as a group to 
“preserve the spirit of the former class and to promote 
the study of handweaving and design among its members 
by; stimulating, encouraging, and increasing interest in 
the development and execution of new handweaving 
techniques; aiding in the acquisition, study, and use of 
new materials and supplies for handweaving ; extending 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Textiles 


in the United Nations Buildings 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


The United Nations buildings are 
complete, and their decorations em- 
brace the widest possible selection. 
The _ textiles, chiefly 
from Scandinavian Some 


however, are 
countries. 
are handwoven, but most of the fab- 
rics used are of power loom manu- 
facture. Notable is the emphasis on 
raw material and quality rather than 
unusual design. Three selections of 
are 
and-linen tapestry curtains, a set of 
hanging screens by Dorothy Liebes, 
and = Haitian 
drapery. 


special interest Swedish wool- 


handwoven — cotton 

In planning large scale decorative 
appointments for the General Assem- 
bly and Conference buildings, definite 
color and design qualities were con- 
sidered. Weight of fabric was import- 
ant, as well as wearability. The Plan- 
ning Office, under the supervision 
of Mr. Abel Sorensen, has harmon- 
ized donor decorations, such as the 
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Swedish tapestry, with purchase 
textiles. 

The Swedish tapestry hangs as a 
curtain in the Economic and Social 
Council Chamber of the Conference 
It was presented by the 


Swedish Government, which furnish- 


Building. 


ed other decorations for this chamber. 
The tapestry consists of two sections, 
each about five by twenty-five feet, 
woven on a special loom. The top 
curtain is in one piece integrated with 
a border in such a way as to give an 
effect The de- 
sign vertical 


of continuous 
is composed of 


weave. 
four 
ovals with concentric stripes contain- 
The 


background and border are striped 


ing triangles in many colors. 
vertically in varying widths. Magenta, 
orange, white, and plum are pre- 
dominant hues. The 
Marianne Richter and the weaving 
supervised by Marta Maas- 
Fyjetterstrom. Both designer and 


design is by 


Was 




















Trusteeship council chamber. Hand- 
woven drapery by Paula Trock, Den- 
mark, 


weaver selected in a_ national 
competition. A 
complete the curtain—a 
undertaking that should revive inter- 


est In ornamental weave construction. 


were 


vear was needed to 


worthwhile 


Usually a tapestry is made with 
lengthwise rib and is given a_ stiff 
quality, so that it will hang flatly, 
but rib and plain weave are combined 


Wool 
in the rib expose the color; the plain 


in the Swedish curtain. wetts 


weave shows the warp. Alternation of 
two picks rib and one plain achieves 


structure and drape quality. The 
weaver and designer have pro- 


duced handwoven ornaments in a ma 
terial altogether suitable for curtains 
As in most tapestries the loom work 
was done lengthwise, but the rib runs 
The stiff 
warp is highly turned three-ply linen, 


crosswise in the hanging. 
woven with colored two-ply rough 
wool; the plain weave is in soft-plied 
linen. The quality is about twelve 
ends per inch and twenty woolen 
picks. The colored areas are dove- 
tailed, as in Navajo technique. Final- 
ly, one can say that the luminous 
Swedish tapestry required a great 


deal of patient skill and was achieved 
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in a country where handweaving is 
thoroughly at home. 

The most noteworthy United States 
contribution is provided in the hang- 
ing screens from the Dorothy Liebes 
Studio. are typical 
blinds, with heavy slats painted in 
grayish blue, warped with chenille, 
raw silk, and metallics. They are used 
in the Conference Building to divide 
the large dining room into compart- 
ments. The lengthwise. 
The screens are on a track and may 
be arranged as 


These Liebes 


slats hang 


needed. They are 
about eight feet high and are fifteen 
feet wide when unfolded. The design 
is comprised of six horizontal 
stripes, no two alike in color and ma- 
terial. The widest stripe has been 
planned to form background for 
diners seated. The narrowest of the 
six stripes is at the top of the screen. 

Since these can be seen 
from both sides, the heavy upright 
slats on which the weaving is based 
are arranged to show alternating flat 
and round surfaces. The warp stripes 
across the slats are filled in with light 
blue cotton chenille and grayish blue 


heavy spun silk; thick off-white cot- 


screens 


on the stockdyed material for its 
great effect. 

Each of these textiles has instruc- 
tive content for weavers and de- 
signers. The Swedish tapestry cur- 
tain revives interest in tapestry weav- 
The vertically-slatted 
blinds present a new and useful proj- 
ect for And the Haitian 
fabric is proof that raw material and 
dye are the two most essential ele- 
ments in the 
simple textiles. 


ing. Liebes 


weavers. 


creation of effective 


RRA RR! me 


' 
an wk 
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‘ 
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Nordiska Company of Sweden. The 
warp and weft form small rectangles, 
with four ends of white fiberglass 
varn making the uprights. Eight al- 
ternate ends, one gray wool and one 
fiber-glass, form the inside of the rec- 
tangle. Both filling and woolen warp 
are interlaced in plain weave and 
weft twill, creating horizontals com- 


Hanging screens in Conference build- 
ing dividing large diningroom. From 
the Dorothy Liebes studio. 








ton and rayon ratine combined with 
silver and copper tubing, and other 
combinations. The sparkling raw ma- 
terials add color to an otherwise sim- 


ple dining room. 

The third outstanding fabric, vellow 
handwoven material Haiti, is 
used as curtain background in the 
visitors gallery, General Assembly. 
The surface of this unlabored fabric 


from 


is achieved by the use of heavy cotton 
yarn, homespun in effect, in tones of 
yellow and rust. The hues are stock- 
dved that is, various colored fibers 
been spun in the thread. The 
curtain is plain weave and depends 
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have 


Other weaving in the United Na- 
tions buildings includes upholstery 
and drapery fabrics in plain weave 
and twill. The preferred material is 
wool. Linen and ramie are also repre- 
sented, in both neutral and _ brilliant 
colers. The woolens are effective, but 
the 7 
wool risks identification with apparel 
fabric. 


in some cases warm texture of 


In Scandinavian woolen 


tions it is 


pr o<lue- 
unusual to see fiberglass 
varn. This combination is employed 
the Secretary- 
(seneral’s suite. These rough-textured 
spreads were manufactured by the 


in bedspreads for 





Tapesiry curtain in Economic and 
Social Council Chamber, Conference 
huilding. Designed by Marianne 
Richter, weaving supervised by Mar- 
ta Maas-F jetterstrom. Gift of Swed- 
ish government. 


pleting the squares. 

The Nordiska Company has also 
supplied curtain fabrics for confer- 
ence rooms and offices. An unusual 
weave construction employs orange 
wool, gray rayon, and white cotton in 
vertical stripes. In the mixed warp a 
l-inch width of orange wool ends al- 
ternates with another in gray rayon 
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in a unit striped with five threads. 
Between the wool and rayon sections 
is a small striping of three gray ray- 
on, six white cotton, and three gray 
rayon ends. The resulting pattern is 
perpendicular ladderlike stripes in 
orange and neutral. The narrow gray 
and white stripes between the orange 
ladder ornaments are plain woven. 
The weft yarn is 12/2 white cotton 
throughout the cloth. 

Hung behind the Conference 
Buildings window tapestry, de- 
scribed above, is a casement curtain 
by the Nordiska Company, an inter- 
esting power loom fabric in sheer, un- 
dyed ramie. It is an allover with a 
few close-grouped warps. Mock leno 
creates elongated squares about one- 
half by one-quarter of an inch. The 
denser ends make uprights for the 
motif; other warps, less dense, give 
transparency. 

Chosen from Danish are 
chair upholsteries for the 
lounges and a drapery fabric used in 
the Trusteeship Council Chamber. 
30th materials are of wool warp and 
filling, and are styled in somewhat 
apparel fabric fashion. The chair 
coverings are a small plaid formed by 


looms 
one ot 





color variation of gray, white, and 
yellow. The verticals for the check 
are gray warp; the horizontals are 
gray picks in warp twill. The surface 
within the gray stripes consists of 
white warp interlaced with four yel- 
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Top: curtains for offices and con- 
ference rooms by Nordiska Company, 
Sweden, described in text. Left: de- 
tail of Above: draft of 
curtain. 


curtain. 


low, two white, and gray picks in 
weft twill. The wool drapery for the 
Trusteeship Council Chamber is by 
the Danish handweaver, Paula Trock. 
It is a simple, good quality striped 


pattern with two brown and two 
white warps, filled throughout in 


plain weave of white wool. 

A Goodall fabric has been chosen 
for the monumental windows of the 
Delegates’ Lounge, Conference Build- 
ing. This is a sheer material with 
plaids formed of rayon ratine and 
lurex twist. For the north windows 
the fabric is used in champagne color. 
The same pattern, more effective, 
perhaps, in rust, decorates the east 
windows. Four different rectangles, 
set side by side—two long and narrow 
over two of square proportion—form 
the repeat. These rectangles are 
about two inches and one and one 
quarter in diameter. The wide and 
narrow bands in warp and weft al- 
ternate groups of rayon ratine and 


straight spun rayon threads with 
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lurex twist and 2-ply rayon forming 
the plaid band. This allover pattern, 
which looks so simple and is effected 
entirely by yarn contrasts, is a result 
of the most careful planning. 

The chair upholstery fabric in the 
Delegates’ Dining room is from Ori- 
ginal Textiles, New York. It is power 
material, but the look 
of sturdy handwoven construction. 
Heavy warp threads of jute are com- 
bined with woolen plain 
weave. Half-inch horizontal 
lines in white supply the decorative 
motif. 

Smaller room areas at United Na- 
tions, for example the press offices, 
have beautifully finished dark wood 
furniture, complemented by a gold 
linen drapery fabric. This light cloth 
has a small zigzag in_ horizontal 
bands. It was produced in Belgium 
by the weaving establishment of A. 
Verbrugge. 


loom has 


wefts in 
spaced 


The contemporary international in- 
teriors in the United Nations build- 
ings, already appreciated by the dele- 
gates and their visitors, will have 
special appeal for weavers and other 
workers in the decorative trades. Per- 
haps the tremendous scale of the in- 
teriors there diminishes 
design effects in the decorations. To 
a practical craftsman, however, these 


somewhat 


designs are worth seeing. 





Miss and de- 
signer for power looms, teaches weav- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia, 
and Fashion Institute of Technology. 


Blumenau, weaver 
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Primitive 
Indian Designs 
Inspire 
Ecuador’s Gift 
to United Nations 


The traditional decorations on tree 
bark of the Jivaro Indians inspired 
the design for the large rugs, hand- 
woven by Olga Anhalzar Fisch, a 
Hungarian painter living in 
Ecuador, which have been given by 
the government of Ecuador to the 
United Nations and are now in place 
in the General Assembly building in 
New York. 


Woven of wool 


now 


from Chimborazo 
sheep, in a brown and black design 
on a natural background, the intricate 
patterns of the rugs faithfully repro- 
duce the typical motifs used by the 
Jivaros, a war-loving, head-hunting 
tribe who live in the almost untouch- 
ed tropical jungles of Eastern Ecua- 
dor, part of the great Amazon basin 
which is the heart of South America. 
These Indians use vegetable dyes on 
tree bark to make many 
things, including cloth and decora- 
tions for their communal houses. 
Mrs. Fisch, who worked in metal 
when she first came to Quito, now 


bleached 


finds that rug weaving and designing 
offers her the widest scope 
perimenting and creating new de- 


for ex- 
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signs. These large rugs, 25 by 32 


feet, are representative of those which 
come from her “Folklore” looms for 
which the primitive Indian tribes pro- 
vide many sources of design. 

Most foreigners who go to Ecua- 
dor, especially those artistically in- 
clined, go to Quito, the capital, Mrs. 
Fisch said, which is the heart of the 
nation and its art center. In colonial 
times it was a Spanish fortress city 
in the center of a widely divided 
Indian land, a veritable mosaic of 
Indian tribes and cultures which had 
a semblance of unity under Inca 
domination, lasting for about a cen- 


The final clipping of the knots. The 


pattern is left slightly higher than the 


background. The warp of the rugs 
consisted of 2,000 double threads. 








Mrs. Fisch holding the decorated 
tree bark done by the Jivaro Indians 
which inspired the motifs for the 
large rugs she wove for the govern- 
ment of Ecuador to present to the 
United Nations. 


tury and a half. 

The medieval Spain 
flourished in Quito during the Con- 
quest while the varied Indian cultures 
were more or less submerged, altho 


arts of 


native metal work, ceramics weaving, 
and embroideries survived in 
tribal centers owing to the tenacious 


some 


character of the Indians. There was 
no recognition, during the centuries 
of the Conquest or even later, of the 
native source for 
creativeness or adaptation to modern 


crafts as a new 


trends or needs. They remained un- 
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recognized and even despised. 

To be a European, newly arrived 
in the unique Quito scene, has its ad- 
vantages, Mrs. Fisch says, when it 
comes to appraising the native artis- 
tic values with fresh and unpreju- 
diced eyes. It has been her good for- 
tune to be able to assimilate native 
expressions, blend them with the 
European tradition and create anew 
—modern things with novel designs 
which have as their source the ex- 
pression of the Indian people from 
archeological times until the present. 

The archeological relics of the 
Esmeraldas coast inspired the manu- 
facture of a limited number of silver 
masks, replicas of the small faces in 
clay produced by the natives. The 
spindle whorls with ancient geometri- 
cal designs, found in the Island of 
Puna were reproduced in silver for 
heavy necklaces with burnt silver de- 
signs in bas relief. The modern In- 
dian woman's embroidered girdles, 
employing a variety of colors, were 
put to many uses—to decorate belts, 
bags, hats, curtains and other articles. 

For many of the first rugs woven 
on the “Folklore looms” Mrs. Fisch 
used designs derived from the bizarre 
Spanish colonial motifs which cen- 
turies ago were used to decorate the 
polychromed gold-leafed boxes, writ- 
ing tables, and statuettes in vogue in 
those days. One of the most popular 
rug designs was a hunting scene with 
horses and an intricate pattern of 
fiowers, birds, and toylike horsemen 
worked on a rich, heavy white back- 
ground. 

Being a modern, however, her taste 
tended toward the purest and most 
primitive expressions. While travel- 
ing in North Africa and Spain she 
became greatly interested in native 
arts and crafts and primitive cave 
drawings. These drawings inspired 
the design for a rug which depicts 
silhouettes of bison pursued by hunt- 
and long-necked, and 
phantom-like intermingled 
in a harmony of browns. 

Sut why, Mrs. Fisch asked herself, 
go to the ancient North 
Africa and Spain for ideas when in 


ers, aloof, 


giraffes, 
caves of 
Ecuador she had a wealth of sources 


from. the 
tribes, with 


many primitive Indian 
their varied cultures, 
artistic expressions, and languages, 
practically untouched by any modern 
influence and living under the most 
contrasting physical environments. 
Here is to be found the Andean 
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Zalazaca_ group, which originally 
came from the highlands of Bolivia, 
forced into exile by the Incas. The 
semi-tropical Colorados with their 
red-lacquered hair and painted striped 


bodies live on the slopes of the 
Western Andean range. There are 


the Cayapas on the banks of the 
tropical Santiago river, which flows 
into the Pacific. The nomad groups 
in the Eastern Ecuadorian forests 
are the purest and most isolated of 
the primitive tribes, and include the 
Cofanes, the Zaparos, and the Yum- 
bos, as well as the Jivaros. 

The Jivaros especially love beauti- 
ful things and spend much time and 
care in decorating themselves. The 
men’s headdresses are made of fur 
or feathers, mainly the soft red and 
yellow feathers of the toucan bird. 
Many of them use the red “bixia orel- 
hana” and black “genipa™ paints to 
decorate their bodies, applying the 
paint with a roller stamp. 

This group of jungle nomads has 
been, in the history of Ecuador, the 
most steadfast in outside 
domination. For this people, who live 
a primitive, and simple life, hunting, 
fishing, and depending only on na- 


resisting 





Clipping the Persian knots which are 
tied around a double warp thread on 
the upright loom to form the pile of 
the rug. 





ture, the world is still in its dawn, 
and their artistic expressions in ce- 
ramics, weaving, and decorating also 
belong to the dawn of humanity. 





Traveling Exhibition 

A traveling exhibition of original 
work by practising craftsmen in New 
York State is available on loan for 2- 
week periods within the state through 
the Bureau of Occupational Exten- 
sion and Industrial Services, 23 
Pearl Street, Albany, New York. The 
traveling circuit started September 
12 and it is planned that the exhibi- 
tion will continue in circulation at 
least a year. 

Weavers represented include: 
Anne Schubert, Lynnbrook; George 
and Charlotte QOsterta, Wanakena; 
Floyd La Vigne, New York; Ruth 
V. Kirk, Ithaca; Allan P. Whitte- 
more, Middleport; Maria Mundal, 
Brooklyn ; Stowall, Wood- 
stock; Lili Blumenau, New York. 

The insured 
posed of two units, each providing 
display tables simple to set up, oc- 
cupying a space eight feet long, three 
feet wide, and six feet high. All craft 
objects arrive carefull) 


Jesse 


exhibition is com- 


packed in 
for installa- 
tion and a catalog of items. It may 


boxes with instructions 


be loaned to be shown in any public 
building in the state under responsible 
supervision where reasonable precau- 
tions are in force against theft, break- 
age, or fire. 

The exhibit has been assembled to 
illustrate workmanship and design as 
practised by New York craftsmen and 
small the 
scope of handmade saleable objects 
which are being produced by adults 


to demonstrate in a way 


to augment income, according to E. 
Blanchard 
cational 


Brown, associate in vo- 
arts crafts education. 
Pilot projects in craft education have 
Van Hornesville, 
Cooperstown, 


and 


been set up in 
Woodstock, 
and Syracuse. The courses are plan- 
ned both to the 
craftsman offer advanced 
training to working craftsmen. 


Geneva, 


benefit 
and to 


beginning 


“The practising craftsman is in 
business,” Mr. Brown said, “and 
sooner or later he must meet all the 
requirements and standards that com- 
mon sense economy demands or he 
will not stay in business long. Voca- 
tional hand arts and crafts classes 
for adults are planned to train the 
practising craftsman.” 
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Handwoven Fabrics 





in the S.S. United States 


An Old Art Is at Home in a Modern Setting 


Handweavers who produced many 
of the fabrics used in the super lux- 
v liner, the S. S. United States, 
successfully met many of the prob- 


ur\ 


lems arising out of the use in con- 


temporary interiors either of new 
materials or of old materials in an 
The the 
United States are to many the most 
the interior 


design. They are not a single obtru- 


unusual way. fabrics in 


successful element in 
sive factor, as so often happens, but 
blend into a whole. The draperies for 
the great windows in the main lounge 
and other public rooms seem to form 
a “bridge” between the interior of the 
ship and the sea beyond, making the 
sea itself part of the decorative plan. 
\ll fabrics, both hand and machine 
woven, are original designs. 

The primary problem for architects 
and decorators, which also demanded 
the attention of the artists and crafts- 
men, was that posed by a luxury liner 
in which had to be 
conversion 


every element 
that from 


peacetime to wartime use could be 


planned so 


made in record breaking time. Speed, 
safety, and stability were the other 
dominating factors. Developed from 
an early idea of William Francis 
Gibbs, head of the naval architectural 
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firm of Gibbs & Cox, responsible for 
the overall design of the ship, the 
United States, while providing mod- 
ern comfort and luxury, was essen- 
tially designed as a naval vessel. The 
United 53,000 
tons, 990-feet in length, the largest 
ever built in the United States, and 
the fastest, most modern, and safest 
ship afloat. Only the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth are larger. 
Because 


States is a liner of 


defense specifications 


came first, and because of problems 


pertaining to speed, fire-proofing, 
lightness, and air conditioning, it was 
necessary for all practical purposes 
for the naval architect, Gibbs & Cox, 
the interior architect, Eggers & Hig- 
and the interior decorator, 
Smyth, Urquhart, and Marckwald, 


to work as a team on all important 


gins, 


decisions concerning the interior. The 
interior architect was responsible for 
the planning of the 26 public rooms as 
well as for all other interior details. 

Lightness of weight, without de- 


tracting from the luxurious effect of 


furnish- 
ings, was essential pecause of speed 
requirements. 


fabrics and other interior 


removal of all 
draperies and carpets as well as other 


Easy 


furnishings was a necessity hecause 


Left: livingroom in suite on S. S. 
United States. Handwoven fabrics 
used draperies and up- 
holstery in many staterooms. Below: 
curtains, in 


Maria Kipp. 


were for 


main diningroom by 


of possible use of the ship as a troop 
carrier. As a result of planning for 
quick the changeover 
from peacetime to wartime use, if 
necessary, can be accomplished in a 
very short time, in contrast to the 
months required to do the work on 


conversion 


the usual type of passenger ship. Ex- 
research into the } 
lightening the decorative material and 
equipment through use of some un- 
usual materials and designs was re- 


tensive means of 


sponsible for the general interior 
scheme. 
The basic consideration for the 





effect 
of beauty and comfort without the 
use of inflammable or heavy materials 
and 


was to achieve an 


decorators 


to accomplish this some new 


fabric treatment processes were 
evolved. Their job began almost four 
years ago, before the keel of the new 
sea giant was laid. They had to visual 
ize 26 public rooms, and 694 cabins 
on a 990-foot ship from the archi- 
tects’ 
creating miniature models to exact 
than feet 
long. Within these ceilingless models 
they experimented with colors. 


blueprints. They began by 


scale, seldom more two 


The decorative scheme is contem- 
porary in feeling, in the American in 
terpretation of the style, with the 
deep blues and greens of the sea itself 
dominant in the color schemes. Basic 
decorative motifs center around the 
natural elements, particularly the sea 
and the sky, and motifs drawn from 
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American history and geography. 
The fabrics complement these 
themes, which are carried through 
the major public rooms. Designers of 
fabrics constantly were conscious of 
the use of modern materials through- 
out the ship including glass, enamel, 
aluminum and other light metals. Be- 
cause of the necessity for fireproof- 
ing, no wood is used except in pianos 
and butchers’ chopping blocks. 

The ever-present consciousness of 
the sea on the part of everyone con- 
cerned with interior design resulted 
in a pleasing harmony throughout 
the ship. While the blues and greens 
are predominant colors, there is 
nevertheless a variety of treatment 
which gives a fresh, sparkling effect 
to both public and private rooms. 
More than 100 special colors were 
developed for fabrics and other uses. 
These colors are contrasted with off- 
whites in large wall areas, ranging 
from pinkish beige to oyster and light 
grays. Reds range from deep rich 
tones through flame to coral and 
muted lighter shades. Tans and terra 
cottas form backgrounds for more 
brilliant colors in furniture and tex- 
tiles. Colors in clear tones were 
chosen and although combinations 
are used in the upholstery they give 
a general overall effect of a single 
color and so increase the feeling of 
space. 

Although the upholstery fabrics 
are textured to provide contrast to 
the smooth surfaces of aluminum, 
enamel, and leather, they are more 
evenly and smoothly textured than 
many contemporary textiles, with no 
huge nubs or rough tweed effects. 
Not only do the more even textures 
give a sense of elegance and sophis- 
tication but, practically speaking, they 
do not soil so quickly and are easier 
to clean. Draperies and bedspreads in 
many designs also have a much sleek- 
er effect than many currently seen, 
although the texture itself is the 
dominant factor in the design. 

The flameproof specification for 
fabrics presented probably the great- 
est difficulty for the weavers because 
colors were changed considerably by 
the process and designs had to be 
varied accordingly. However, when 
a process was discovered that could 
be applied to conventional materials 
such as wool, silk, and cotton, and 
which would stand repeated dry 
cleaning, the choice of designs, 
weaves, colors, and materials was 
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Reading down: Top, designed and 
handwoven by Grete Franke for 
draperies and bedspreads in one of 
de luxe suites. Upholstery for first 
class smoking room chairs and ban- 
quettes by Abbie Blum. Material for 
bedspreads in ship’s officers’ quar- 
ters, designed on hand loom by Grete 
Franke. Power woven. White cotton 
and rayon draperies for de luxe suites 
by Mrs. Blum. Gray, blue, and yellow 
plaid for sofa beds and chairs in first 
class staterooms. Mrs. Blum. 


greatly widened. Although non- 
inflammability was the essential re- 
quirement, fabrics also had to meet 
high standards of design, color, tex- 
ture, durability, non-absorption of 
moisture, and easy maintenance. 
They had to meet the flame-proofing 
test without sacrificing beauty and 
durability. All handweaves had to be 
designed to stand the maximum of 
punishing wear and cleaning. 

Dynel, a new synthetic. was chosen 
for machine woven fabrics used in 
many of the cabins. At the time it 
was considered, the fiber—man-made, 
non-cellulose, with a resin base—was 
so new that it came only in its natural 
coloring, tan, and in plain weave. A 
special weave with floated threads 
was developed and designs were 
printed with light fast vinyl plastic 
inks both for background and over- 
printed designs. Dynel is not only 
flameproof but also soft, light in 
weight, durable, washable in a ma 
chine, and weather and insect proof. 

The curtain for the stage in the 
first class theater sets a gay carnival 
note. It was designed and woven by 
Dorothy Liebes, who set huge 
balloon-like pompoms of looped 
yarns in brilliant colors, reminiscent 
of a medieval jester’s cap and bells, 
against a rich, deep blue background. 
Mrs. Liebes describes the background 
color as “a sort of mysterious dark 
royal blue on black, with blue metal 
for accent.”” The upholstery on the 
seats is a deep sea-green with great 
polka dots of the same color but a 
different weave. 

Mrs. Liebes also designed the cur- 
tains for the observation lounge, a 
striking room which dominates the 
forward end of the promenade deck 
and runs the full width of the ship. 
Since there is no deck outside, the 
32 “picture” windows, floor length, 
give an unobstructed view from any 
part of the room. The walls are blue 
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and sea blues and greens are used 
elsewhere in it. 

“We designed curtains for the blue 
room which would continue the room 
into the horizon,” Mrs. Liebes said. 
“We used a large array of blues— 
gray blues, greenish blues, and bristol 
blues. Since the ceiling of the large 
lounge, which is ship width, is low, 
we did a vertical design to make the 
ceilings seem higher. There is just 
a glint of metal in the fabric. Ma- 
terial is chiefly raw silk, silk noil, 
rayon, cotton, nylon, and lurex, with 
silk predominating. We put im prac- 
tice the old blended fiber theory 
which I have sponsored for years. 

“One of our chief problems was 
obtaining silk. At the time yarns had 
to be ordered silk was ‘frozen’ by 
government order and government 
priority had to be obtained for its 
purchase. The dyes used were work- 
ed out in formula by the American 
Cyanamid Company. The Permadry 
Company flameproofed the fabrics, 
using a new chemical formula devel- 
oped by the American Cyanamid 
Company. Fireproofing made changes 
in the colors and designs had to be 
altered accordingly. The use of silk 
greatly added to the streamlined ef- 
fect of the decorative scheme because 
it gave an impression of luxury with- 
out the least heaviness or stodginess.” 

All the curtains in the public rooms 
can be pulled back against the walls 
in the daytime and form attractive 
wall surfaces. Draperies in natural 
tones are used in several of the pub- 
lic rooms. Among the most striking 
are the curtains for the main dining- 
room designed and handwoven by 
Maria Kipp of Los Angeles, illus- 
trated here. Woven of rayon, cotton, 
and metallic yarns, the pattern ts 
primarily overshot with groups of 
fringes of the same at the top and 
bottom yarns. Yarns are in natural 
and three shades of grayish blue, 
with gold and silver metallics. 

Abbie Blum’s draperies in_ rich 
autumn colors highlight the first class 
smoking room. They are used with 
dark brown painted walls, which have 
copper-toned aluminum insets, and 
brown and copper leather chairs. The 
curtains are woven in vertical stripes 
shot through with horizontal threads 
in tones of yellow, orange, red, and 
green. For the smoking room chairs 
and banquettes this well-known New 
York weaver designed a brown and 
henna diamond pattern in rayon and 
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cotton. She also wove draperies of 
white cotton and rayon for several of 
the de luxe suites. 

Charm and_ sophistication, with 
subtle color effects, mark the fabrics 
done by the Aileen DeLeine studio, 
New York, for some of the de luxe 
suites. These were woven with an off- 
white cotton warp, in keeping with 
the universal use of off-whites in the 
decorative scheme, and weft in two 
shades of rose, two shades of terra 
cotta, and rose lurex. 

Grete Franke of New York de- 
signed and wove fabrics for draperies 
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Above: Upholstery for chairs, de- 
signed on handloom by Grete Franke, 
power loom woven. Below: draperies 
for de luxe suite from Aileen De- 
Leine Studios in cotton. 


for another de luxe suite. The color 
was carried in the warp, which was 
of coral cotton, white ratine, and egg 
shell rayon, with weft of fine natural 
rayon boucles. Miss Franke also was 
the designer of two attractive power- 
loomed fabrics. An upholstery fabric 
used for chairs was woven with a 
warp of cotton in black, gray, and 
white and weft of white cotton and 
rayon boucle. For bedspreads in the 
ship's officers’ quarters her fabric has 
a warp of brown, beige, and white 
cotton and weft of coral cotton 
ratine. 

The luxury suites are larger than 
usual, extra space for passengers re- 
sulting from use of light weight 
metals in construction and the ingeni- 
ous architectural planning. Here are 
some of the color schemes and furn- 
ishings used in typical suites which 
consist of a living room with two ad- 
joining bedrooms: 


For living rooms: dark blue walls, 
gray carpets, gray and bright yellow 
upholstered furniture; white hand- 
woven curtains with horizontal tex- 
tured stripes. 

Soft Venetian red wall, ceiling and 
trim light gray; gray carpet; uphol- 
stery, light gray tweedy material and 
light gray leather; off-white hand- 
woven curtains. 

Pale sepia walls; deep brown car- 
pets; upholstered furniture, 
fabric, 


woven 
medium sepia, also chairs in 
off-white leather; handwoven  cur- 
tains, off-white background, with 
various shades of sepia threads woven 
through, high-lighted with copper 
metallic. 

Handwoven upholstery fabrics 
were used in some of the first class 
suites, notably one attractive piece in 
brown, beige and red. Another came 
in tones of gray ranging from silver 
to charcoal while a dark blue wool 
handweave was used with dark blue 
furniture, oyster white walls, and 
2-tone beige carpet. A plaid uphol- 
stery fabric was done in soft greens, 
blues and yellows, to use with dark 
green furniture and oyster white 
walls. A checkered weave in a light 
red with light terra cotta furniture, 
terra cotta walls and brown loop pile 
carpet also was effective. 

A modern appliqued quilted fabric 
by Marion Cheever Whiteside (Mrs. 
Roger Hale Newton) gives an in- 
teresting variation in one of the de 
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Mary Meigs Atwater: An Appreciation 


by HARRIET DOUGLAS TIDBALL 


The history of handweaving might 
be the history of cultures. It goes 
back to the dawn of recorded time 
and involves all peoples in all places. 
It could also be the biographies of 
countless individuals, most of them 
lost in the shadows of the past, who 
have contributed to the sum total of 
knowledge of weaving and of textiles. 
The 20th century resurgence of hand- 
weaving activity has its own figures 
who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to knowledge, education, and 
fashion trends in the craft, each one 
of whom has a fascinating story of a 
life lived dynamically within the arts. 
This is the story of a weaver of our 
own day whose work has been of the 
greatest significance to the craft. 

Just before the First World War, 
in the thriving mining town of Basin, 
Montana, the wife of the mine and 
mill owner came across an Early 
American coverlet. To Mary Meigs 
Atwater, who had spent her girlhood 
on the Mississippi river where hoat- 
men created nets and miraculous 
things from cords, this coverlet was 
not merely a pretty bedspread or an 
interesting bit of Americana; it was 
a challenge in the arrangement of 
threads. And Mary Atwater was not 
a woman to pass up a challenge. She 
began carefully ripping back the hem 
of the coverlet, thread by thread, 
making notes as her unraveling pro- 
gressed, studying the way threads 
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pass over and under each other to 
form a patterned fabric, until she had 
finally unraveled the mystery of the 
threading of the overshot coverlet. 
Fired by her discoveries as to the 
means of producing the beautiful, old 
pattern, Mary Atwater’s mind turned 
to the actual weaving. If the loom had 
been a common household tool im 
American pioneer homes, and the 
weaving of coverlets brought artistic 
and creative satisfaction to the 
women of an earlier generation, why 
should not the appeal of watching a 
textile grow under one’s own hands 
be as real now as it was then? 

Mary Meigs Atwater was a woman 
equipped to meet the challenge of the 
early coverlet. She had always been 
a rebel. Born in 1878, and_ raised 
during a period when young: ladies 
stayed within the home, Mary Meigs 
had such determination to become an 
artist that she persuaded her family 
to allow her the revolutionary course 
of attending the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Not satisfied with her years of 
training in Chicago, she had continued 
her study of art in Paris and then 
worked for some time as a designer 
for decorative iron work and lettering 
for public buildings. It was while in 
urope that she met the young min- 
ing engineer, Maxwell Atwater, 
whom she later married and accom- 
panied to strange parts of the world 
such as the high mountains of Bolivia, 





Mrs. Edward Anthony (left,) and 
Mrs. Atwater at work in Mrs. At- 
water's studio in Basin, Montana, in 
1948, 


where mining engineers find their 
work. As with so many mining en- 
gineers, the Atwater path led to the 
“Richest Hill on Earth” in’ Butte 
Montana; and from there it went on 
to the near-by lead-zine-gold mines 
of Basin. 

In an isolated mining camp such 
as Basin there is little for a mere 
mining engineer’s wife to do, and 
there were many idle wives in the 
community, a situation repugnant to 
Mrs. Atwater’s dynamic philosophy. 
She saw in her interest in the Colon- 
ial coverlet, not only a means for oc- 
cupving herself, but for adding inter- 
est and color to the lives of the other 
women about her. 

That there were no means at hand 
for accomplishing her dream of be- 
coming a handweaver meant little to 
Mary Atwater, as she immediately set 
about devising means. At that time 
handweaving generally was regarded 
as something belonging to the past, 
although vestiges of it remained, and 
the revival had begun. Weaver Rose 
in Rhode Island was still carrying on 
as the last of the Colonial professional 
weavers. Berea College in Kentucky 
had established its weaving program 
in the late nineties and later brought 
Anna Ernberg from the Old Country 
to re-teach the mountain women the 
use of the old looms their mothers 
had put aside. Edward \Worst in Chi 
cago was becoming interested in the 
weaving of fabrics on the handloom. 
Mrs. Atwater, in the enthusiasm of 
the adventure which lay ahead, wrote 
letters to anyone or any place where 
she thought she might be able to buy 
a loom, secure a draft, or find some 
instruction in the ways and means of 
handweaving. These investigations 
proved fruitless, as anyone who knew 
a bit about handweaving was either 
too busy to be bothered or did not 
have sufficient “know-how” to pass 
along. But book dealers could find 
weaving books from foreign coun- 
tries, and there were museums with 
rare old books, drafts, weavers’ note- 
books and collections of textiles, and 
she continued her searchings through 
these sources. She finally located and 
purchased an old loom and some 
spinning wheels, and gathered the 
women of Basin together to produce 
the yarn necessary for weaving. Indi- 
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go pots and spinning wheels were not 
common among the mills and ore 
dumps of a rough-and-ready mining 
camp, but in Basin they aroused 
great interest. Mrs. Atwater even lo- 
cated a man in California who was 
a handweaver and persuaded him to 
come to Basin to set up the old loom 
and teach her and the other women 
of the community to weave. But she 
was too impatient. By the time the 
“teacher” finally arrived in Basin the 
loom assembled and coverlets 
from the threadings she devised were 
being woven. The teacher joined the 
group as one of Mary Atwater’s first 
handweaving students. 


was 


$y this time the war was on, and 
when the government advertised for 
women skilled in handcraft for hos- 
pital service Mrs. Atwater enlisted. 
She served at Camp Lewis Base Hos- 
pital near Tacoma, Washington, and 
at Letterman General in San Francis 
co, where she introduced card weav- 
ing and some of the other small tex- 
tile crafts into hospital practice. The 
first publication on card weaving in 
this country was a pamphlet which 
she prepared for the use of hospital 
aides. 

While Mrs. Atwater was in the 
army service, her husband died, and 
with two children and the necessity 
for making a living for them facing 
her, she went into state hospital oc- 
cupational therapy work in Illinois. 
Sut the results of her early experi- 
ments in handweaving continued to 
interest her, she continued experi- 
menting, and contributed several 
articles on the subject to popular 
periodicals. From these articles came 
floods of inquiries from all over the 
country—letters from men and 
women who also wished to take up 
handweaving. Kemembering her own 
early discouragements, when no one 
had the time to teach her, Mrs. At- 
water resolved that anyone 
wanted her help in learning the fas- 
cinating art could have it. She set 
about to write up her procedures and 
illustrated them generously with blue- 
printed diagrams, drafts, and patterns 
which her trained pen turned out with 
remarkable clarity. 


who 


Soon her weaving mail had become 
so heavy that she was faced with the 
necessary choice of giving up either 
the weaving correspondence or the 
occupational therapy work. She made 
the then revolutionary choice of at- 
tempting to 


support her 
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family 


through serving those people who 
were eager to learn the craft which 
she had mastered. In the early 1920s 
she moved to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, founded the Shuttle Craft 
Guild for teaching handweaving 
through correspondence, and opened 
a studio to take care of the business 
of supplying looms, yarns, and in- 
struction. 

Mrs. Atwater outlined lessons, and 
her students, few of whom she ever 
saw, sent her their work for criticism 
and correction. As the students be- 
came proficient however, 
they did not wish to be dropped from 
the rolls. Mrs. Atwater’s dynamic 
correspondence had started them on 
their way, and she was in most cases 
the only person with whom they could 
discuss problems and simply talk 
weaving. She was certainly their con- 


weavers, 


stant source of inspiration, and from 
her ingenious brain and active loom 
flowed the ideas and instruction upon 
which they depended. 

To Mrs. At- 
water started sending out a mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin month, for 
which graduates of the correspond- 


meet this situation, 


each 


ence course subscribed. This was the 
origin of the Shuttle Craft Bulletin, 
the first periodical for handweavers, 
which has been published every month 
for thirty years. As interest in hand- 
weaving spread and Mrs. Atwater’s 
correspondence became 
teachers, and other sources of weav- 


students 


ing instruction developed, a general 
demand arose for the monthly Shuttle 
Craft Bulletin and for membership 
in the Shuttle Craft Guild among 
weavers who were not graduates of 
instruction. So it was 
not long before she opened the guild 
to general membership, and an ever- 
widening 


the course of 


of handweavers 
reaped the benefits of her research 
and instruction through the Bulletin. 
Both the correspondence course and 


group 


the Bulletin have changed over the 
years, but they have always reflected 
the spread of interest and change of 
fashions in handweaving. 

As time went on, others, including 
many of Mrs. students, 
started writing about handweaving, 
a few books were published, period- 


Atwater’s 


icals for handweavers appeared, and 
gradually a handweaving 
emerged. Mrs. Atwater’s “Shuttle- 
craft Book of American Handweav- 
ing,” published by Macmillan in 1926, 
aroused great the 


literature 


interest in craft 


and became a basic source of informa- 
tion. (Edward F. Worst’s “Foot 
Power Loom Weaving,” published 
in 1918, was the first American book 
in the field, although Luther Hooper's 
“Handloom Weaving,” recently re- 
issued, had been published in England 
in 1910.) The original text went 
through a long series of reprintings 
and in 1951 a revised and enlarged 
edition was published by Macmillan, 
to which Mrs. Atwater had added 
much that will make the book of 
particular value to weavers for years 
to come. 

Throughout the years Mrs. At- 
water continued her research in hand- 
weaving. The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bulletin was published first at Seattle, 
Washington, then at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and finally ‘at Basin, 
Montana, when Mrs. Atwater left the 
distractions of studio work to con- 
centrate on research and publications. 

A more recent shift of address to 
Virginia City, Montana, was a re- 
flection of the continued growth of 
the Guild to the point where the faci- 
lities of the now-dead mining camp 
could not serve it adequately. In 1946 
Mrs. Atwater felt that she had carried 
the heavy duties of the Shuttle Craft 
Guild long enough. She picked a suc- 
cessor in Harriet Douglas Tidball 
and then retired to spend her freer 
time in continued research into the 
intricacies of the textiles of all ages 
and all places. But she left a dynamic 
heritage of service and responsibility 
to handweavers which has permitted 
the Shuttle Craft Guild to continue 
its growth with the vigor of its early 
days. 

Mrs. Atwater’s contributions to 
handweaving in its many and widely 
varying aspects of design and tech- 
nique have been unique. In the first 
the strong 
brought handweaving 
from the “lost art” stage into thou- 
sands of American homes. As a 
trained artist, she was interested in 


place, she was one of 


minds who 


advancing better design in weaving, 
never stagnating in technical accom- 
plishments but always moving for- 
ward with the changing conceptions 
in the field of the arts. 

She originated and brought into 
common use the modern graphic 
draft form which I consider the clear- 
est, most easily understood of all loom 
drafts. She introduced the method of 
unit drafts by reducing threading 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Designing Satisfactory 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Vesta Vetter of California Develops 
a Successful Plan 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


What are the basic elements in the 
composition of a structurally sound 
and aesthetically satisfying hand- 
woven upholstery fabric produced for 
the home? 

Vesta Vetter of Walnut Creek, 
California, during the six years she 
has been weaving for decorators in 
the San 


found these elements to be originality, 


Francisco Bay area, has 
suitability, and sturdiness. 

Mrs. Vetter began her career as a 
custom weaver, mainly in upholstery, 
following a six weeks’ course of basic 
weaving under Beach Pruitt at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, with no special plan other 
her 
knowledge a source of income. It de- 


than to make newly acquired 
veloped into a full-time, one-person 
operation, because, since the war, of 
the increasing consciousness of the 
handmade and the decorator’s search 
for satisfactory and unusual fabrics, 
coupled with her love of weaving and 
her willingness to work and learn. 
Almost the first thing she learned 
was that any weaver wishing to sell 
in these days, particularly in the 
West, needs to be original. She has 
been able to accomplish this, she be- 
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lieves, because she designs for a given 
situation. In other words, she designs 
for decorators who want a fabric to 
go on a specific chair or sofa, in a 
specific room for specific people who 
have their own way of life. 

planning 
used in an 


For example, in 
holstery to be 


pent 


up- 
elegant 
house, she selected shining 
rayon yarns for accents in a cotton 
fabric to the highly 
polished surface of the dark woods 
in elaborate 


a country 


compliment 


furniture. In 
’ where = children 
and dogs have free range of the 
house, to 


modern 
home 
upholster a sofa she 
used all sturdy cottons and linens in 
firm tabby so as to prevent sn: 
blended four medium to 
dark shades of one color to prevent 


iwying ; 
values in 


soil from showing and combined dif- 
ferent weights and character of yarns 
to give depth and interest to the sur- 
face of the fabric used. When owners 
of a home, with many large windows 
over-looking the wanted to 
bring the feeling of the view indoors, 


ocean, 


she combined the blues, greens, pur- 
ples and grays of water and sky in 
the upholstery used on a large sofa. 
Another time when she was required 





Fabric for chairs, frostone, cotton 
boucle, chenille and small amount of 
silk. Colors for stripes, inspired by 
pair of huge Italian porcelain birds, 
golden yellow, pink, 
rust, and pale green. Decorator, 
James Gordon Mills, Guinp’s. 


rose, brown, 


to pick up the colors of an over 
mantel painting she chose ones which 
would blend most suitably when used 
in larger areas on the furniture. 

In each case, the result was unusual 
the fabric 
from fibers, spins, and colors united 
to form upholstery material which 
was appropriate to the setting and 
the intended use. 

Just as suitability controls the 
choice of yarns and colors, it also af- 


because was developed 





Detail of drapery for full-length stair- 
Harp: cotton and 
weft 
boucle, 
from deep brown at bottom to beige 
at top, separated by narrow raised 
bands of parachute silk twisted into 
a rope shading from deep to pale 
gold. Decorator, James Gordon Mills, 
Gump's. 


landing window. 


rayon ratine, wide bands of 


rayon and cotton ranging 
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fects the type of weave Mrs. Vetter 
employs. She uses a_ variety 
weaves. Her selection depends upon 
the result the customer and 
what she has learned, through experi- 
will best that result. 
Whether for formal or casual living, 


of 


wants 


ence, achieve 


for adults or homes with children, 
the one requirement common to all 
is that the fabric be suitable for up- 


holstery. 

She didn't come by this knowledge 
easily. She declares that she found it 
more difficult than anything she had 
previously done, and she holds a doc- 
tor’s degree in history and taught 
the subject for six years in midwest- 
ern colleges. Early in her experience, 
upholsterers complained that they en- 
countered difficulty in handling some 
of her fabrics. Since they couldn't 
specifically the difficulty, she 
enrolled a course in upholstering 
to find out exactly what caused the 
trouble. She that the twill 
weave done on a handloom produces 
a fabric with a diagonal stretch that 
makes it difficult to apply to furniture. 
Since then 


name 


learned 


has discontinued the 
twill weave, although she sometimes 
twill different 
treadlings. 

Many of the old drafts which have 
withstood the test time, 
summer and winter, 
and small overshots, 


she 


uses a set-up with 


of such as 
crackle-weave 
finds sound 
easily adapted to contemporary 
interpretation. She particularly likes 
summer and winter weave 
is firm, 


she 
and 


because it 


However, in her 


yet flexible. 





Laid-in technique has three lighter 
values of green in novelty rayon 
against dark green background of 


smooth and novelty cottons in firmly 
beaten plain weave. 
tangles is touch of silver to pick up 
silver ferrules Colors 
chosen to complement flower arrange 


ments. Mr. Mills. 


Outlining 


rec- 
in chairs. 
Decorator, 
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cord. 


Belox 
wound with fine 
make an all-over texture. Napkins of 
hands it is 
cause 


hardly 
doesn't 


recognizable he- 
break it 
alternate blocks 
stead, uses a mixture of 
yarn finishes to produce 
textural effects. 


she into 


patterns of 


up 
but 
colors and 


in- 
interesting 


In spite of what weavers say about 


overshots not suitable for 


being up- 
holstery, Mrs. Vetter maintains they 
are, if the overshots are short, 
properly handled, and used only 
where there will be no hard usage. 
She backs overshots with a firmly 
beaten tabby to give solidity to the 
fabric, and employs yarns which, by 


their nature, will bind rather than 


ad 


vate 


rust upholstery of cotton beucle, 


gold lure l 


het. wee 
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smooth cotton, rayon, and silk 
Beige, brown and rust, with a yellow 
in both warp and weft. Decorator 
table mat, white linen warp and weft, 


woven through at random to 


plain linen 


snag easily, such as cotton boucle. 


Frequently she will values 


of a color either in the 


use two 
same overshot 
shed or in a repeat, 
tabby This not 
soil from showing SO readily, 
gives depth to the fabric. 


Plain weaves may vary from 50-50 


separated by a 


shot. only prevents 


but also 


weave to either a warp or a weft faced 
rep. \ccording to requireme nts, they 


may be broken in surface through 
and fibers as 
well as mixtures in colors, 


of 


contrast in yarn finishes 
in values 


one color, they may be of 


or one 
spin and one color to form a back- 
(C ontinued On page 50) 
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ugs and Carpets 


Their Importance 


Rugs and carpets, whether hand or 
machine woven, are divided into two 
broad classifications as far as tech- 
nique is concerned. The first, pile 
weaves, was discussed in an article 
in the Fall, 1952, issue of this maga- 
zine. The second, known as flat or 
smooth-faced weaves, including 
tapestry, is this subject of this article 
along with modern power loomed 
carpets which have been developed 
from these techniques. 

Smooth-faced carpets have no pile, 
but in order to resist wear, either 
have some unusually bulky founda- 
tion threads or have additional 
threads woven in. The surface 1s 
composed of threads generally paral- 
lel to the plane of the carpet. 

In tapestry woven carpets the weft 
is bulky and put in loosely enough to 
hide the warp completely, and it is 
found that no other foundation weft 
is necessary to give the fabric sufh- 
cient strength. Soumak carpets have 
a weft which floats or passes without 
interlacings, for longer distances on 
the surface; and as a consequence it 
is customary to weave in at frequent 
intervals foundation weft threads 
which, as well as the warp, are hidden 
by the more bulky surface weft. 

Aubusson rugs and carpets which 
still come from the original factory 
in France are examples of modern 
smooth-faced fabrics. They are 
woven on horizontal looms, in tapes- 
try technique. A comprehensive arti- 
cle on modern Aubussons was pub- 
lished in the Summer, 1950, issue of 
this magazine. In the same issue of 
the magazine is an article on modern 
Polish weaving, with description of 
the kilims, woven on upright looms 
in basket weave, and one on Swedish 
rugs. 

Navajo rugs also are good exam- 
ples of smooth-faced carpet weaves. 
Of unusual interest is a new collec- 
tion made by Indians on the reserva- 
tion which is now on display at B. 
Altman and Company, New York. In 
these rugs new yarns, spun from 
wool from an improved breed of 
Navajo sheep, are employed which 
retain all the strength of the wool 
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from the primitive sheep, but have a 
smoother surface. With these yarns 
the Indian weavers can achieve more 
sophisticated textures, which combine 
well with many types of contempo- 
rary furniture. A comprehensive 
article on Navajo weaving appeared 
in the Spring, 1952, issue of HAND 
WEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 

A new collection of Navajo rugs 
will be shown at Altman's in March. 

Other smooth-faced carpets are 
made in plain weave, many using 
either new or used rags sewn in 
strips. While there has been much 
deterioration in rag rugs and carpets, 
fine examples are still being  pro- 
duced, notably in Sweden and in Ital) 
as well as in the United States and 
Canada. This method and these ma- 
terials often are too lightly dismissed 
as not worthy the attention of serious 
weavers. 

Weaving strips of material, whether 
cut from discarded or new fabrics, is 
an old technique, traces of which are 
found in many countries. The early 
American rugs and carpets, woven 
from necessity from strips of dis- 
carded material, are dismissed too 
easily as being of little importance. 
according to Charles G. Beetem, of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, who still op 
erates a handloom rug plant. Many 


Above, Swedish tufted rug, “Cel 
bration,” designed by Sigvard Berna 
dotte. Handwoven at Nils Nissin 
Horkshops, Kristianstad. 


Three basic types of power loom cai 

pet weaving. Diagram, reading down, 
Axminster: A head on view into the 
selvage of a three shot Axminste) 
shows a caterpillar arrangement of 
cord known as the chain and two 
lengthwise cords known as the filler, 
both of cotton. Filler Gives hody and 
heft to the carpet. Double shots are 
of jule. 

Velvet: Is a two shot construction 
with double chain of cotton and a 
filler of jute running lengthwise. One 
half the section shows a cut pile 
which gives a velvet-like face, the 
uncut portion is known as round wire 
or loop pile. 

Wilton: Two shot construction with 
double chain of cotton and filler of 
jute. Waltons are woven on Jacquard 
looms, in one, or many colors, in 
solid colors or patterns. This is a loop 
pile. Woihen cut the pile has a velvet 

like face, from Alexander Smith, 
Tin . 
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of the early “hit and miss” patterns 
were very pleasing. As materials be- 
came more plentiful, strips were 
sewed and wound separately accord- 
ing to colors and the attractive cross- 
barred patterns appeared which are 
still distinctly usable. Since the ma- 
terials were sturdily woven in_ the 
beginning, and often beautifully dyed 
with vegetable colors, a high quality 
product was achieved. Later the 
handloom “factories” used woolen 
yarns dyed in vegetable colors and 
produced many attractive striped de- 
signs in combination with natural 
wools. Sometimes as many as eight 
or ten shuttles were used for one rug. 
Warps usually were white, but some- 
times brown, tan, or another plain 
color. 

For many centuries the most im- 
portant material for rugs and carpets 
was wool, including that from primi- 
tive sheep, camels, goats, and vicuna. 
Wool may be used for warp, weft, 
and pile. Silk is not as satisfactory 
for pile although excellent for the 
foundation. Cotton is a foundation 
material and usually was used for 
pile in old carpets only where a pure 
white was desired. Linen or hemp is 
used very rarely in old carpets and 
jute only in inferior handmade ones. 
Modern handweavers are using linen, 
hemp and jute effectively in rugs. 
Gold and silver thread, formed by 
winding the metal on a cotton core, 
was found in old carpets of excep- 
tional richness. 

Unstable conditions in the wool 
market during World War II and 
price fluctuation after the war com- 
bined to spur research into synthetic 
materials which might prove satis- 
factory for carpet making. The 
development of new carpet materials 
to replace wool is the most revolu- 
tionary single change in the carpet 
industry since the invention of the 
power loom. 

In addition to economic factors gov- 
erning the supply of wool, the fiber 
presents certain unpredictable chem- 
ical qualities which make necessary 
great deal of preparation before spin- 
ning is possible. Great amounts. of 
waste materials also are present in 
wool as it arrives at the mill, the re- 
moval of which causes high shrinkage. 

A new carpet rayon was developed 
in 1950 which could either be scien- 
tifically blended with wool or used 
alone. Carpet manufacturers — said 
that under various tests it proved 
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equal to wool in wear, resistance to 
soil, and cleanibility. It was, more- 
over, mothproof, and a more uniform 
quality could be obtained at a lower 
price. No processing preliminary to 
spinning is required with carpet 
rayon, it has four or five the times 
the strength of apparel rayon, has 
smooth sides, and has been “de- 
lustered.”’ 

The use of cotton for luxury carpet- 
ing also was introduced in the last 
two years. The fiber is used either 
alone or in blends and is definitely a 
factor in the quality market. Until 
the war, cotton had been used largely 
for very cheap rugs or for bathmats. 
Its possibilities for floor coverings 
had been largely unexplored because 
of the long dominance of wool in the 
luxury field. 

Years ago, when carpets in the 
various weave groups were made 
with yarns of fairly uniform weight 
and size, the common method of 
determining quality was to turn the 
rug over and count the ‘number of 
rows of knots to the inch. The carpet 
with the greatest number of rows 
obviously was more tightly woven 
and used more yarn. However, yarn 
weights and sizes used in newer types 
of carpets have changed the picture. 
It is now possible to have two carpets 
with the same number of rows of 
knots per inch, yet one may be far 
superior because the yarn is heavier. 
Basically, quality is a question of the 
amount of material in the carpet and 
the most important place for it is on 
the weaving surface. 

Present methods of power loom- 
ing, in the most important classes of 
carpets, were invented to reproduce 
Oriental techniques. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries handloom 
weaving centers were set up in Eng- 
land and the United States to produce 


Modern powerloomed carpets, read- 
ing down, Cotton broadloom with 
deep pile and pattern, Masland’s “La 
Vista.” “Carioca,” textured, hard 
twisted cotton fabric in plain color. 
Masland. “New Barbizon,” blend of 
wool carpet rayons. Textured design 
in plume-like leaf effect. Alexander 
Smith, Inc. Walton carpet, with 
tracery leaf texture in two levels of 
looped pile. Lockweave construction 
makes possible cutting in any direc- 
tion without binding and seaming 
sections together without sewing. 
Bigelow-Sanford 
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rugs and carpets in these same tech- 
niques. 

The carpet power loom was an 
American invention, first devised in 
1839 by Erastus New 
England mechanical genius, for the 
ingrain carpet, a 


sigelow, a 


production — of 
smooth weave alike on both sides. He 
had_ the Alexander 
Smith, foreman of a plant established 
at Medway, Massachusetts, in 1825, 
who had seen Stephenson's steam 


assistance of 


engine in England. In the next few 
years Bigelow produced power looms 
capable of weaving Wilton and Brus- 
carpets. commentators 
say that “beyond certain improve- 
ments introduced by Bigelow himself, 


sels Recent 


the machine stands today in essen- 
tially the same form as when he put 
it together.” He was one of the foun- 
now the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, oldest 
company in the United States and 
largest in the world. The Sanford 
mills were established in Amsterdam, 
New York in 1838 and developed by 
John Sanford, a former school teach- 
er. His son, Stephen Sanford, intro- 
duced broadloom weaving in 1901. 
3efore that time carpets were limited 
to 27-inch width. Now they may be 
made from 12 to 15 feet wide. 


ders of what is 


As late as 1876 handloom centers 
were still being set up in the United 
States, notably the one in Amster- 
dam, New York, by the Shuttle- 
worth brothers, who brought four- 
teen Wilton looms from England. In 
1886 a “Smyrna chenille” mill was 
established there to produce a varia- 
tion of an Oriental carpet, tufted on 
both sides. The consolidation produced 
the Mohawk Carpet company, the 
largest producer of Wiltons in_ the 
United States. 

The Jacquard mechanism, a sys- 
tem of punched cards which make it 
possible to lift each thread in a de- 
sign separately, invented in 
Jelgium in 1825 and immediately 
applied to carpet production in the 
United States. First used with hand- 
looms, it was later incorporated in 


Was 


certain methods of power looming. 

Wilton carpet is named from Wil- 
ton, England, where the Earl of 
Pembroke in 1749 established a car- 
pet factory operated by weavers from 
France. The group later formed a 
guild which was chartered by the 
English crown in 1801. Modern 
Wilton power looms, with Jacquard 
equipment, produce cut pile carpet 
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they are automatically withdrawn in 
the weaving process, cut the loops to 
form the pile. Some Wiltons are 
made with 128 points (or knots in 
handloom language) to the inch and 
rival anything except the finer Per- 
sians. The quality of the carpet is 
determined by the character and ply 
of the surface yarn, the types of warp 
and weft employed, the number of 
yarns in the weft direction, called 
“pitch,” the number of wires in the 
warp inch, and the height of the pile. 

Brussels carpet, first manufactured 
in Belgium, is made on the same type 
of loom, also with jacquarding, but 
the loops are left uncut. It is called a 
“round wire” carpet. 

Axminster carpets are named from 
Axminster, England, where an at- 
tempt was made to weave imitation 
Turkish carpets in the middle eight- 
eenth century. The first carpet mill 
in the United States, established 
in Philadelphia in 1791, was for the 
production of this weave. It did not 
become popular however, until Hal- 
cyon Skinner of Yonkers, New York, 
invented a power loom for its pro- 
duction in 1876, Axminsters may be 
woven by two methods. In one the 
tufts are inserted between warps and 
bound in with weft. The pile yarn is 
wound on spools, a separate one for 
each color in the design which is thus 
“sett” before weaving. In the other, 
cut tufts are inserted in the weave 
with a gadget called a gripper or 
nipper. Jacquarding usually is used 
with the latter process. This process 
simulates hand knotting. 

Chemlle carpets are woven on two 
looms. the first for the weft blankets 
and second for the carpet itself for 
which the cut strips of chenille “fur” 
from the weft blanket form the weft. 
It is the only cut pile carpet where 
the weft forms the pattern. Chenilles 


Above, detail of Swedish rya_ rug, 
woven by Jonkopings Lans. Below, 
detail of “The Urn,” rya rug woven 
by the Johanna Brussons Weaving 
School, Stockholm. Colors: yellow, 
brown, black, and blue, against a 
grayish white background, 45” x 90”. 
Navajo rug, Two Grey Hills design, 
woven by Katherine Nathaniel, win- 
ner of blue ribbon at the inter-tribal 
ceremomal at Gallup, New Mexico, 
last summer, Colors: brown, grey, tan 
and rich sapphire, against softly 
blended blackground tones, accented 
in black and white. 
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sheared aiter 


to insure eveness of pile. 


always are carefully 


weaving, 
Designs may be carved in the surface. 
This weave produces many of the 
embossed and “sculptured” carpets 
of today. 

Velvet carpets are pile construction 
loom. It differs 
from Wilton because it does not have 


the buried surface yarn cushion and 


woven on a tapestry 


sturdier construction of the Jacquard 
Wilton. The surface yarn is brought 
to the warp yarn. 
Plain color weaves are produced on 


weave shed as a 


fully automatic looms, up to 8 feet 
wide. When patterned fabric is de- 
sired, the colors are dyed on each 
strand of warp yarn and by skillful 
setting raised in the weave to form 
the design. Razor bladed pile wires 
are used to cut the loops. Tapestry 
carpet is the 
Tapestry 


uncut velvet weave. 
used 


for decorative effects, from variation 


construction can be 


in the looping. It wears extremely 
well 
Improved processes of weaving are 
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now being used to produce better 
quality cotton rugs, in addition to the 
luxury carpets of all cotton, which 
simulate early \merican woven, 
hooked, and braided rugs and carpets. 

Carpet and rug design has follow- 
ed an almost more undeviating line 
than carpet and rug production. It 
may have been because of the great 
brilliantly 


colored carpets which first came out 


fascination of the first 
of the Near East, revolutionizing as 
they did the sombre, austere interiors 
of European homes. Designs of Per 


sian, Turkish, Indian, Chinese, and 
North African carpets and other 
textiles have changed little since the, 
were first discovered by European 


traders and European and American 
carpet manufacturers have continued 
to reproduce them on power looms 


Greek designs have retained their 
popularity, notably the ubiquitous 
“Greek key.” Roman motifs, later 


incorporated into Renaissance designs 
with other borrowings from classical 
periods have continued in use. Seven 


sona, a tribal enterprise 





\lodern 
the type made on th 
sold through the Vavajo 
Crafts Guild, Window 


Vavajo rugs, illustrative of 
reservation and 
Arts and 
Rock, Ari- 

Handspun 
wools and wv getable dyes are used for 


rHOUS Site hh as these. 


teenth and eighteenth century English 
designs, which borrowed from Orien- 
tal and Chinese, have had a long life 
French \ubusson 


and Savonnerie factories developed 


carpets from the 


characteristic patterns and_ colors 
which have not, until fairly recently, 
heen changed. Modern Aubussons 


have broken away from their ances- 


tors, but not in a direction to be 


desired, in the opinion of many. 


Floral carpets, derived from earlier 


motifs, were favorites of the Vic- 
torian era, both in England and 
\merica. In the reaction against 


came in the 
early part of the 20th century, and 
also against the stuffiness and over- 


covered floors which 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Adventures with 


GUATEMALAN 
WEAVING 


by HELEN DANIELS YOUNG 


It is the color of Guatemalan weaving which you 
notice first of all when you reach Guatemala City. Greens 
and blues, golds and yellows, and reds and purples are 
mingled in the glowing textiles which beautify the lanes 
and market place of any small Guatemalan village and 
make the streets of even sophisticated Guatemala City 
like a living museum full of kaleidoscopic color. “Where 
do they learn to combine colors like that ?,”’ I asked my- 
self as I returned from a textile-hunting trip with a 
beautiful Chichicastenango head-cloth or tzu’. Against 
its ruby background glowed tiny patches of purple, gold, 
and turquoise silk woven in intricate patterns—an ex- 
quisite bit of color harmony. Later, on a mountain-side 
high above the briiliant blue water of Lake Atitlan that 
question was answered as I gathered a bunch of wild 
flowers along the roadside—red salvia, blue larkspur, 
gold calendula, pink penstemon which are all part of the 
heritage of native Guatemalans. As | held them against 
the turquoise blue of the sky, I realized that color, like 
patience, is indigenous to Guatemala and, because they 
live in a land of intense color, no color combination as 
used by native weavers, is impossible or inharmonious. 
Patterns, especially when finger-woven, and texture are 
important in these textiles, too, but are subordinate to 
color. 

Friends returning from Guatemala had brought me 
bits of weaving—a colorful jacket, a white, shadow-work 
huipil (or blouse) from Coban, or a wedding headband 
from Totonicapan. Each friend tried to describe to me 
what it was like to see these gorgeous textiles in the 
markets or on the backs of pedestrians in the towns and 
each ended up with, “O, but you must go there to see 
and collect for yourself.” To this | agreed enthusiastically, 
so for some years I absorbed every book which I could 
find about Guatemala, with its past and present. Then 
at last the time came when I could go. 

My plane was delaved in Yucatan by a violent and pro- 
longed tropical storm and [| arrived in Guatemala City to 
find the country damaged by the worst storm in vears 
and the city temporarily cut off from other parts of the 
country. 

My problems were first to learn to recognize the 


Man's Costume, Chichicastenango. Right, black jacket 
trimed with embroidered roses. Orange swirls and blu 
sig-sags—all symbolic. At left is the brilliant red sash 
(or banda) and over the shoulder is his white bag with 
adjustable shoulder strap. Fig. 4. 

Leno and tabby huipil, Coban. Bands of tabby and leno 
weave alternate. Embroidery about neck and sleeves in 
deep blue, green, pink, purple and yellow. This ts 
“Fiesta” blouse. Fig. 9. 
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costumes from different regions as I saw them on the 
Indians in the city and second where and how to find the 
textiles I wanted to collect. Discovering some of the 
older textiles and learning to bargain for them effectively 
at the market made each day a red letter day for me 
the Momostenango blankets, the skirt lengths or cortes 
made on men’s looms for tourists and the more typical 
ones woven for the Indians; the shawls and huipils or 
blouses. As I returned to the market day after day and 
they realized my sincere interest in the finer, older 
weavings, the shop-keepers brought out old blankets and 
the older huipils softened by time and much washing into 
exquisite coloring. ‘7 he various craft shops, too, proved 
to be excellent sources of weaving and of information 
about costumes. 

An important place for the study of weaving in Guate- 
mala City is the National Museum which has a marvel- 
lous collection of old costumes beautifully displayed. The 
costumes are exhibited with accessories which the natives 
use—the beads, the sandals, the incense burners and the 
musical instruments which all help to give a complete 
picture of the natives of various sections of the country. 
The person who knows more about Guatemalan costumes 
and weaving than any other person in the country is 
Lilly De Jongh Osborne or Dona Lilly as her friends 
call her. 

But buying things at shops or at a city market or see 
ing things behind glass in the Museum was not the way 
I wanted to learn about Guatemalan textiles. I wanted 
to buy them direct from the natives. So as soon as possi 
ble, | began to take trips out from Guatemala City to 
some of the famous markets 

While the Guatemala City markets are interesting, 
they cannot compare with those in other parts of the 
country. 

It is in the highland region that the weaving is espe 
cially delightful. Here many of the hamlets are isolated 
from each other by deep valleys or by high mountains ; 
by lakes or rivers; by language differences; or even by 
superstitious fear of strangers. For centuries the only 
way to travel was on foot and, because of its remoteness, 
each village developed its own costumes independently 
and the patterns woven into the belts or huipils are still 
quite distinctive 

In their markets one mav find cotton, raw or spun ; 
dyed yarns made into warps; belts; headbands or best 
of all, some of the /uipils and cortes. For many years 
there has been much interchanging of all sorts of agricul- 
tural and craft products between different sections of the 


country, a farming region exchanging cotton or maize 


Chichicastenango—Fig. 5, headcloth for man. This is an 
old tsut with rich, symbolic decoration in purple, gold and 
red silk against a ruby red cotton background. Fiq. 3. 
Servilleta, Chicicastenango. Prehistoric animals might 
have envied these animals their fantastic shapes. Fig. Y, 
Jaspé weaving. Part of a skirt length from the Quetzalt 
enango area. This is a “double ikat” since it has the jasp 
stripes in both warp & weft. In this case the weft stripes 
are the important ones are especially elaborate. The 
skirt ts indigo, dark qreen, & black with the patterns 
in white. The skirt is known as “refajo plegado,” mean- 
ing “pleated skirt” since it is one of the skirt lengths, or 


cortes, of eight and one halt yards 





for handwoven cloth, for example. While tourist trade 
has definitely affected some of the products sold in the 
markets, they have such a deep meaning for the Indios 
that even without that trade the markets would continue 
as they have for many, many years. 


’ 


Momostenango blankets, woven in the western high- 
lands and washed in streams containing chemicals bene- 
ficial to the wool, travel to all parts of the country on 
men’s backs, their weight increased by being still damp. 
From Salcaja and Totonicapan near Quetzaltenango 
many of the ‘‘tied-and-dyed”’ skirts, with their Jaspé warp 
and weft patterns, are taken to numerous markets where 
the women have adopted certain patterns as their very 
own. These designs are so intricate that comparatively 
few weavers in the country can do them. 

The women from San Pedro and San Juan Sacatepe- 
quez are easily identified since their costumes are pic- 
tured in all books on Guatemala. Those from San Juan 
with their huipils striped in red, yellow, purple, and 
brown are unmistakable. Figure 1. 
tucked inside a tight, wrap-around skirt (refajoenuelto ) 


These blouses are 


of dark blue indigo with a wide belt or faja wound around 
the waist several times. 


Chichicastenango costumes are all wonderful. The 
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Details of Woman's Costume, San Juan Sacatepeques. 
Center—Skirt (“refajo envuelto” or wrap-around skirt) 
of indigo-blue with white plaid stripes. Two narrow 
widths are jotned horizontally by embroidery in purple 
and cerise, as is the perpendicular seam-closing of the 
skirt. At the left is the huipil striped in brown, yellow, 
red and purple with fantastic animals brocaded in silks. 
At the right is the 
decorated. Fig. 1. 
H’oman’s Costume, Chichicastenango. In background ts 
the indigo-blue, wrap-around skirt with white, vertical 
stripes. The wool embroidery joining the skirt sections 
and seam matches the colors in the huipil. At the left is 
the huipil with its symbolic decoration. (all of the white 
is part of this long blouse.) In the upper center is the 
servilleta, or napkin, for carrying small articles. It is 
decorated with the horse motif which dates from the 
time of the conquest in the early 16th Century. At the 
right is the striped black and white wool belt embroides 
ed with flowers and peacocks. Fig. 2 


Faja (or wide helt ) stnularly 


market is full of them either being worn or for sale in 
the stalls. It is not surprising to find more people wearing 


costumes here than in many towns, for Chichi itself 
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seems so independent and remote and even aloof—so 
intent on its own way of life and so little influenced by 
the outside world. The men as well as women are garbed 
in their distinguished hand-woven dress. 

In any of the villages the chief items of interest of the 
women’s garments are the huipils or blouses. Those at 
Chichicastenango are fascinating for their great variety 
of color and design, which yet conform to a single type. 
(Fig. 2). They are long, heavy, and closely woven of 
sturdy cotton with the decoration of wool across the 
shoulders, both front and back to give maximum 
warmth, for nights are cold in the highlands, at an alti- 
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tude of from five to nine thousand feet. In the Chichi 
market there were bushel baskets of native, brown cotton 
bolls still unginned and one could also find hanks of spun 
cotton of “cotén café natural” so, as might be expected, 
here one finds huipils with warp and weft of natural 
brown cotton as a background as well as those woven 
of white cotton. The brown background gives a richer 
character to the colors combined with it. The huipil de- 
signs, like those used in the headcloths of the men, are 
often symbolic. The huipils are made in three sections 
with the brocaded design carefully planned on the loom 
so that the designs of the sleeve pieces intersect the front 
and back design areas giving the impression of a set-in 
sleeve. In many of the huipils the opening for the head 
is round and large and an appliqued circle of black taffeta 
around it extends into points over the brocaded portion. 
This taffeta circle, the symbol of the sun, a symbol for 
man, is often outlined in orange chainstitching. On either 
shoulder of many huipils is a small circle of gathered 
black taffeta which is the moon symbol for woman. These 
long huipils are tucked into the skirts and though they 
make a bulky waist-line they must add considerably 
to the warmth of the costume. The skirts of the Chichi 
women are the shortest and tightest I saw in Guatemala. 
Like many others they are indigo blue with an attractive 
arrangement of fine, white weft stripes. The skirts are 
woven in two narrow widths, joined along ‘the selvage 
to make them the proper length. (See Fig. 2), they are 
wrapped tightly around the hips, folded down at the top 
and held up by long, narrow belts of wool with black 
and white warp stripes. Designs of flowers or peacocks 
are embroidered on the part of the belt that will show, 
making an attractive addition to the costume, though 
cumbersome when encircling the waist several times. An 
indispensable accessory of the women’s costume is the 
servilleta or large napkin which each woman uses as a 
cover for her basket or which may serve as a temporary 
bag when held by its four corners. These are usually 
woven of white cotton and are decorated with fantastic 
animal forms. (Fig. 3) 

The black suits of the Chichicastenango men look more 
formal than those of any of the other men’s clothing I 
saw. Both pantalones and saco (or jacket) are made of 
heavy, closely-woven black wool, well napped after weav- 
ing so that it gives the impression of rough felt. The 
trousers dip over the knee cap and are left open on the 
outer seam for about three inches above the knee. Set into 
this outer seam are broad, black flaps or fins on which 
are embroidered colorful symbols denoting the status of 
the man, not only in his Cofradia (religious society) but 
also his physical prowess and various personal attributes, 
the whole costume being a fascinating gossip-sheet to 
the initiated. About his waist, holding up the trousers 
is a fringed banda (or wide belt) three yards long of a 
gorgeous, vivid red with a chevron pattern of yellow, 


(Continued on page 47) 


Leno hiupil Coban. Cotton blouse with inlaid leaf design. 
Center area, unpatterned, is where the head opening will 
be cut. Seams go over shoulders. Fig. 6. 
Shadow-weave huipil, San Pedro Carcha (near Coban.) 
Sheer, dark blue huipil with white inlaid ducks, dogs, 
and conventional designs. Figures are reversed at the 
shoulder, to be right side up on the wearer. Fig. 8. 
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The International 
Textile Exhibition 


by JACK LENOR LARSEN 


It may seem strange that an International Textile 
Exhibition would be held at Greensboro, N. C., away 
from the New York and Chicago design centers and 
from the mills of Philadelphia and New Jersey. It is not 
strange, however, when one recalls the Ceramic National 
in Syracuse, New York, and the Wichita Art Associa- 
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Above: first award, rugs, Thelma Stoner, Celo, North 
Carolina, unknotted wool pile of slate blue, rust, and 
dark brown on a fine cotton warp. Below: third award, 
napery, Mrs. G. G. Weaver, Hollis, New York, under- 
stated study of two linens simply combined. 


tion’s Decorative Arts and Ceramic show in agricultural 
Kansas. It would seem that a first rate exhibition is de- 
pendent only upon a far-sighted group ambitious enough 
to promote it; the International, for instance, has a 
scope and influence not to be measured by attendance. 

To make this year’s International more comprehen- 
sive, Gregory D. Ivy, head of the art department of the 
Woman’s College, of the University of North Carolina, 
and Bill Barchenger, arranged in an adjoining gallery a 
selection of 30 fabrics and rugs from purchase awards 
of former exhibitions. This afforded the opportunity of 
comparison. This year’s fashion fabrics, for instance, 
were simpler in yarns and conception than the “‘poodle- 
ly” exhibits of 1950. The rug awards this year drew 
away from the thick, time-consuming flossas and tapes- 
tries of former years to techniques more facile and at 
the same time experimental. Rather than the applied 
design, the construction, itself, became the design. The 
heavy warp and bubbled weft have been exchanged for 
a firmly woven cloth back on which the knotted pile is 
at once the weight and the binding firmness. Thelma 
Stoner’s rug (first award) was simple as an unknotted 
rag pile covering a fine cotton warp. In her rich, dry 
flatness of texture, coupled with earthy slate, brown, 
and rust tones, Miss Stoner has compensated for the 
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facility in weaving it. The second award in rugs, Jack 
Larsen’s black cotton and white sisal, Crossrows, was 
simpler still in its plain weave and austere manipulation 
of black and white. 
Above: first award, upholstery, Doris M. Coulter, 
Bryan, Texas, sturdy weft-face fabric of alternating 
yellows and natural gray wool. Left: first award, napery, 
Thelma Stoner, sensitive use of nylon monofilament 
warp with caning weft in unusually delicate effect. 
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Above: third award, rugs, Emily Walker, Brookland- 
ville, Maryland. An interesting pattern variation within 
the limits of squares and lines on a flossa of warm gray, 
brown, and black worsted. Below: second award, napery, 
Hella Skowrownski, mat and mapkin of linen warp with 
weft of visca or pina and French metallic ; 
tial laid in border pattern. 


inconsequen- 


The garment materials were good because of their 
common element of practicality and functional limita- 
tion, keeping them free from cliches found in other de- 
partments. The prize winning clothing fabrics were of 
almost photographic neutrality, achieving their distinc- 
tion through simple, sturdy, under-stated, woven texture 
patterns. Fine rich wools were used in Carolyn Nichol’s 
heavy weight tweed of rust and blues, in Mildred 
Brown’s cherry, ochre, turquoise, and grey plaid, and in 
Nancy Kenealy’s coating of turquoise and delft over 
warm and cool browns. It seemed unfortunate that 
woven clothing fabrics included no linens, silks, summer 
weights, nor washables. 

In this show, as in other years, the printed entries 
were perhaps the weakest with the exception of two 
printed dress materials by Philadelphia’s June Groff. 

There was between 
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drapery and upholstery fabrics in the woven drapery 
and upholstery division. In these fabrics there were too 
many long, stringy floats; there were too many pieces 
with just enough color to make them lack either the in- 
tegrity of natural materials or the daring flamboyance 
expected in handwovens. An exception was Joy Lind’s 
purple and egg plant drapery with magenta silk. Majel 
Chance’s classic upholstery expressed definition in fine 
blacks and heavy reds, and Melvyn Rebhahn’s mustard 


Above: second award, upholstery, Margarita B. Robin- 
son, San Francisco, California, unrelenting black rayon 
warp with weft of transluscent synthetic tubing and 
white linen. Soil resistant. Right: second award, rugs, 
Jack Lenor Larsen, New York City, “Crossrows,” flat 
woven rug in jute, sisal, and cotton. 
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linen upholstery, using brown cotton and white chenille, 
attained all the dirty elegance of lichen-covered rock. 
Another exceptional upholstery was Dorothy Gayner’s 
viscose, jute, and wool tweed in black on natural with a 
rich, earth-orange line stripe. 

Technique, as a virtue in itself, was not prominent in 
any classification of the exhibition, yet how delightfully 
evident in Ed Rossbach’s playful, super-sheer of filmy 
mohair and viscose held firm by pairs of heavy leno 
linen. Monumentally outstanding was the Persian wool 
bangtail drapery of brown, beige, and moss green by 
Robert D. Sailors. Firmly woven, it seemed ideal for a 
hedspread. So was a weft float pattern of white mohair 
used successfully in a heavier than usual sheer by Rose- 
mary Antonacci. The second award in drapery, woven 
by Oregon teacher Doris McMullen, was unique in its 
lnaginative, selective use of a simple yarn and standard 
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weave to achieve an exceptional draping quality. 

The napery display was at once less tricky and less 
conservative than that of many shows. It lacked, how- 
ever, the elements of exploration and classic good taste 
sometimes found even in mediocre exhibitions. There 
were no entries of tablecloths or printed linens. Of the 
mats shown, a few looked like copies from Macy’s; 
others were exceptional. That of Evelyn Gulick was 
warped with a heavy natural jute in a space-dented 
twill and woven down with white rug linen. The mat was 
durable, flat, and insulative; it was neither demanding 
nor innocuous. Especially I like its hem: a firm binding 
of the same jute wrapped in a buttonhole stitch. The 


Left: first award, clothing, Ed Rossbach, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, small scaled tweed in dark, light, and bright 
grays. Right: second award, clothing, Helen Beecher, 
Carmel, California, earth colored tweed suiting. 
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Left to right: Second award, drapery, Doris McMullen, 
Portland, Oregon, simple twill weave in turquoise. Furst 
award, drapery, Jack Lenor Larsen, painted warp of 
natural wet spun linen with a sticky weft, shot at ran- 
dom. Third award, drapery, Ida Dean, San Francisco, 
California, tow linen plain woven through skip dent of 
black cotton warp. Note: warp in photograph runs 
horizontally. Third award, clothing, Hella Skowrownski, 
Vashon, Washington, a suiting of silky black and white 
sheep wool in a warp stripe. 


matching napkin was unadorned, achieving continuity 
in weight and color. Thelma Stoner’s mat was, using 
Judge Alexander Girard’s words, “a sensitive use of 
natural and synthetic materials; a good, continuous all- 
over pattern which is desirable as background for china 
and silverware; it is light and easy to clean . the 


(Continued on page 58) 
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New Skirts 


for Summer 
by BERTA FREY 


Do you love the swish and grace of a 
full skirt? But have you made them 
(and seen more) with borders going 
around and around above the hem till 
you feel like you are on a merry-go- 
round every time you see another? 
Well, here is a variation that is new; 
not very practical, perhaps, but since 
when has a summer “‘party dress” been 
in the realm of the practical ? 

Cotton yarn is probably best for 
this skirt material, and the good old 
American stand-by of 20/2 mercerized 
at 30 per inch is just the right weight. 
It does not 
linen and has more weight for draping 


show wrinkles as does 
than wool. 

The skirts shown come in the “ 
the ‘‘easy-to- 
weave” class. When the warp is made, 
four No. 5 pearl cotton ends are added 
at one edge. These are threaded with 
the regular warp ends at one-fourth 
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easy- 


to-make” as well as 





inch intervals. When the fabric comes 
off the loom, these heavy threads 
are the gathering threads already in 
and ready for use. If your loom is wide 
enough and if your model is short 
enough, the skirt can be gathered at 
the waist and not put on a yoke. At 
any rate, the gather threads are pulled 
up and then the gathered fabric 1s 
stitched on to an elastic belt that is 
stretched out full length. This means 
no placket to fit and finish. 

If the fitted yoke is made, it is well 
to call forthe touch of a practised hand. 
Nothing spoils good weaving so sure- 
ly and thoroughly as careless sewing 
and finishing. The gather threads are 
pulled again to sew the body of the 
skirt to the yoke. Don’t be stingy with 
your material—the skirt 1s 
made crosswise of the fabric and there 
need be no limit to the fullness. Next 
summer’s skirts will be really full, in 


finished 


spite of “pencil” predicti ms for certain 
kinds. The circular ones, measuring as 
much as 10 or 12 yards around the 
hem, have proved too popular and too 
becoming to too many people. Natu- 
rally a straight skirt would not be so 
full. By making the yoke type, more 
fullness can be put in the hem measure- 





ment without adding too much bulk to 
the waist line. 

The skirt shown is made in spot 
bronson or barleycorn weave. This is a 
good choice for it is a 1-shuttle weave 
and so is very quick to do. Also it is a 
light weight fabric when finished. It 
may be done in colored weft on white 
warp or with the same color in both 
warp and weft. It is woven on eight 
harnesses and fifteen treadles, with 
the directions given in Diagram 1. 
For a 4-harness and five 
treadles, the directions given in Dia- 
gram 2 


loom 


could be used to produce an 
equally attractive material. 

The spot bronson pattern, with dia- 
gram shown here for eight harnesses 
and 14 treadles, also can be done on 
10 treadles by a trick in tie-up, with 
the weaver using both feet at the same 
time. (If you would like directions, 
write Miss Frey in care of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman.) It is difficult to 
do spot counter- 
balanced looms and on some it is sim- 


bronson on some 
ply impossible to get the unbalanced 
shed. 

Similar skirts could be made in sev- 
eral different techniques—it is not 
necessary to weave them in barleycorn 
or spot An attractive 
could be made even on a 2-harness 


bronson. one 
loom by using the Danish medallion 
finish in contrasting color and heavier 
yarn. Of course that is a slow method 
but it is well worth the time. And even 
a miniature pattern in colonial over- 
shot or in crackle used. 
Naturally, a 2-shuttle weave will not 
be as light as barleycorn. 


could be 


The medallion finish in the sample 
shown is done with bright red No. 3 
pearl cotton. 

Danish Medallion may be made on 
any 2-harness loom or any loom with 
a tabby shed. When the shuttle is at 
the left, enter it into the shed and pass 
it under the desired number of top 
warp threads—for example, ten. Bring 
the shuttle out of the shed to the top 
surface. With a crochet hook, go under 
four or five weft shots between the 
warp threads where the shuttle comes 
to the surface, and bring a loop of the 
weft thread up to the top of the cloth. 
Pass the shuttle through this loop and 
pull up as tightly as possible without 
distorting curve of the top of the me- 
dallion. Be careful that the knet is be- 
tween the warps and at the top of the 
medallion; it should the 
surface of the cloth but rather it should 
seem to be a part of the cloth. 


not be on 
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The medallions may be made at the illustrated, prepare strips of 1-inch 


finish of a band of weaving or they may paper as long as the width of the loom. 


he made at the beginning of a band. A heavy brown paper is most satis- 
Cut a strip of paper the desired width — factory, but the ribbon from an adding 
and insert in the shed. Weave five or machine is quite usable. The adding 
seven tabbies and then make the me- machine ribbon is lighter weight and 


dallions for the beginning of the next will crumple with the first few beats if 


band of weaving. 


care is not taken 


Sefore starting to weave the skirt Really only a little more than half 
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Top left. the 8-harness pattern 
properly stitched and the papers re 
moved. Bottom left, what happens 
when the papers are removed before 
stitching. Top right, Danish medal 
lions used as a finish as well as deco 


ration for an openwork skirt. Bot 
tom right, strips of paper inserted to 
make the “ladders” or openwork. 
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Upper left, pattern dia- 
gram and pattern draft 
for the 8-harness design. 
Left center, the pattern 
diagram, the pattern 
draft, and the threading 


draft for a 4-harness 
spot bronson weave suit- 
able for skirts. Bottom 
left, threading draft and 
tie-up for 8-harness 
loom. Right, detailed 
treadling draft for the 
4-harness pattern; when 
using it, note that there 
is no skipped space be- 
tween the pattern trea- 
dles and tabby treadles 
as shown in the tie-up 
to the left. 
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of the yardage is actually woven. The _ nate stripes of plain weave and pattern leaving “ladders” of warp threads. 
design. as given will weave stripes and between these stripes there is an ; It is not too easy to make a blouse 
about an inch and three-quarters. Then inch wide piece of paper. of this fabric, so use a nylon one and 
insert a paper strip. Weave a stripe After the fabric is off the loom, weave a stole instead. The skirt, of 
of plain weaving an inch and a quar- carefully machine stitch along the wett course, 1s woven Just as straight yard- 
ter wide and insert another strip of | thread on each side of every strip of age, but the stole can have a beginning 
paper, This means that there are alter- paper. Then pull out the paper strips, and an ending stripe for borders. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


JANUARY 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, 25! South |8th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. Competition sponsored by Art Alliance for craftsmen within 
65 mile radius of Philadelphia. Juried show. Entries must be in by 
January 31, photographs of large work not later than January 15. 
For information write Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


Good Design, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 1953 exhibition opens Janu- 
ary 8. Indefinite. 


The Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits, Baroque Textiles of the 
Louis XIV Period, Norton Art Gallery, West Palm Beach, Florida; 
Textiles of the Directoire and Empire Periods, The Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles, New York City. 


University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Coptic Tex- 
tiles. January 23-March 6. 


Finnish Arts and Crafts, J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Kentucky. 
January |1-February |. 


Festive Folk Costumes, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 


Fortuny Fabric Exhibit, H. Chambers Company, 1026 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. Display of 57 designs. 


Seventeenth Ceramic National, Montclair, New Jersey, Art Museum. 
January 5-February |. 


FEBRUARY 


Philadlephia Art Alliance, 25! South |8th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Exhibition sponsored by the Art Alliance. February 6-March |. 


London District Weavers, Elsie Lerrin Williams Library and Art 
Museum, London, Ontario, Canada. Exhibition of Canadian weav- 
ing. Competition open to all Canadian provinces and territories. 
For information write Mrs. W. H. Gemmill, 487 Dundas Street, 
London, Ontario, Canada. February 6-28. 


Italy at Work, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. February 
12-March 27. 


Good Design, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


Fifth Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Sponsored by Craft Guild of Dallas. Exhibitors limited to residents of 
Texas. Textiles, ceramics, metal work, bookbinding and related crafts. 
Cash awards in each group. Final date for receiving entries February 


|. For information write museum. February |5-March 8. 


Fourth Biennial Exhibition of Textiles & Ceramics, Museum of Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. February 13- 
March 15. Invitation show. 


Riverside Church Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Riverside Church, New 
York City. Exhibition of students’ work. February 1-2 


The Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Toiles of Today and Yes 
terday, Maryland Art Institute, Baltimore; Contemporary Woven 
Textiles, University of Missouri Art Gallery, Columbia; Textiles in 
use in the Colonial National Shrines of America, Slater Memorial 
Museum, Norwich, Connecticut; Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, 
Rochester, New York, Memorial Museum; Chinese Silks of the 
Manchu Dynasty, Syracuse, New York, University Gallery of Fine 
Arts; Textiles in Use in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire; Textiles of the 
Directoire and Empire Periods, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, 


New York City. 
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Fortuny Fabric Exhibit, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan. Used 


with Carnavalet and Venetian settings. 


Seventeenth Ceramic National, Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of Art. 
February |13-March 8. 


MARCH 


Northwest Craftsmen, Henry Gallery, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Sponsored by the Henry Gallery and the Lambda Rho 
Alumnae (University of Washington honorary art fraternity), Seattle 
Clay Club, and Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Weaving, decorated 
fabrics, lamps, ceramics, ceramic sculpture, jewelry, enamel work 
metal work, wooden containers and tableware. Separate juries includ- 
ing designers and technical experts in each field. Work must. be 
completely original, designed and executed by the person himseif 
in last two years and not shown in the Henry Gallery before. Crafts- 
men of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and British Columbia 
eligible. Those interested should write immediately to Northwest 
Craftsmen, Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle 5 
Washington. March 8-April 8. 


Italy at Work, Carnegie Institute, Pittsurgh, Pennsylvania. Through 
March 27. 


Fleischman International Carpet Design Competition, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Institute of Arts. March 5-April 3. 


American Institute of Decorators, 4) East 57th Street, New York 
ity. Annual Home Furnishing Design Competition. Closing date 
for entries January 30. March 28-April 2. 


Seventeenth Ceramic National, Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of Art, 
through March 8; Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Clearwater, 
Florida, March 25-April 19. 


Good Design, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


APRIL 


Massachusetts Crafts Today, deCordova and Dana Museum and Park, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. Sponsored by Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups. Open to all craftsmen in state, including per- 
manent residents, summer residents, and temporary residents such 
as teachers and students. Entry cards will be sent out about February 
|. Non-members apply to Miss Janet Doub, 10 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. April 5-May 10. 


Eighth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas 
Art Association. Closing date for entries between March 10-16. 
April | |-May I}. 


Seventeenth Ceramic National, Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Clear- 
water, Florida, through April 19; Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, April 29-May 24. 


Good Design, Chicago Merchandise Mart 


MAY 


Thirty-fifth Annual Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, The Toledo, O} 
Museum of Art. Open to Toledo and area artists s only. Closing date 
for entries April 2, 3, 4. May 3-3}. 


Twenty-sixth National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute 
Pittsurgh, Pennsylvania. Will be circuited. May 2-30. 


Italy at Work, Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of Art. May |-June 15. 
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Covering the 


EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


The Helen Bunn Competition 
at the St. Paul Gallery 


Of the 680 entries received for The 
Helen Bunn Competition for Ameri- 
can and Canadian Craftsmen, “Fiber, 
Clay and Metal,” which opened No- 
vember 17 at The St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 154 were accepted for exhibition 
by the jury. The show closed Decem- 
ber 24. 

Prizes were awarded to the fol- 
lowing artist-craftsmen: fiber: Helen 
Beecher, Carmel, California, first 
award, casement fabric, linen; Nils 
Jorgensen, Cranbrook Academy, 
Michigan, first award, salad set, bowl 
of cherry wood and spoons of coca 
bola; honorable mentions in textiles 
were given to the following: Mary 
Ann Emerine, Cleveland, Ohio, free 
design, flossa rug; Katherine An- 
drews, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
cravat, fiber, inkle weave; Fan K. 
Mason, New York City, linen mat; 
Cicely Fidler, Columbus, Ohio, gray 
wool and mohair coating; Evelyn M. 
Gulick, San Diego, California, uphol- 
stery fabric, copper, metallic and va- 
ried wools. 

First award in clay was given to 
Antonio Prieto, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, for his decorated bow]; second 
went to Peter H. Voulkos, Helena, 
Montana, for a_ bottle, wax _ resist 
decoration. First awards in metal 
were given to Betty Cooke, Balti- 
more, Maryland, for her silver and 
black plexiglass necklace, and to Alex 
Loik, Columbus, Ohio, for a set of 
three ladles of silver and ebony. 

Purchases from the exhibition for 
the permanent craft collection of The 


Top. First award in textiles, case- 
ment fabric by Helen Beecher, Car- 
mel, California. Center, left to right, 
honorable mentions, gray wool and 
mohair coating, Cicely Fidler, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and upholstery fabric in 
copper metallic and various wools, 
Evelyn Gulick, San Diego, California. 
Bottom, linen mat by Fan K. Mason, 
New York City, honorable mention. 
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St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
will be announced later. 


The basic panel of the jury included 
Bernard Leach, distinguished English 
potter and author, and Dr. Soetsu 
Yanagi, director of the National Folk 
Art Museum, Japan. Mrs. Ruth 
Lawrence, director of the University 
of Minnesota Gallery, who was to 
have been a member of the jury, was 
unable to join in the judging because 
of illness. In particular media, the 
basic jury was joined in judging by: 
Shoji Hamada, great Japanese potter, 
ceramics; Hilma Berglund, weaver 
and teacher at the University of Min- 
nesota, textiles; Robert von Neu- 
mann, jeweler and teacher at lowa 
State Teachers College, metal; John 
Rood, sculptor, teacher and author, 
wood. 

The comments of the jury should 
be of interest to every weaver. ‘“Com- 
ing as guests from other countries,” 
Mr. Leach said, “we feel diffident in 
the face of so much endeavor and 
Nevertheless, 
less than an honest expression of 
opinion would be insulting and use- 
less. Please accept our comments in 
the spirit of camaraderie in which 
they were made. 


generosity. anything 


“American weavers in general do 
not spin or dye, and are, thereby, 
handicapped,” he added. 
“They start off with materials stand- 
ardized by and for the machine. 
Craftsmanship begins, however, with 
a more sensitive handling of material 
in the raw. As a result, many of the 
textiles submitted might have been 
made by the same person. The metal 
thread (known, I understand, as 
‘glitter’ ) is employed to increase color 
texture, but the effect is so often 
monotonous.” 


severely 


“As a whole the American crafts- 
man seems to want to create some- 
thing new and novel too much,” Mr. 
Soetsu Yanagi declared. “He is apt 
to forget the fundamental elements 
which every craft requires. Take 
textiles, for example. The yarn which 
gives the basic quality of any fabric 
is least considered, to my surprise. 
Colors used have the same effect. | 
think all craftsmen should study sin- 
cerely more about elementary matters 
before aiming at ‘effects.’ Probably 
the worst exhibits were dyed wools 
and enamels. Why? The reason seems 
to me that most of the artist-crafts- 
men do not understood fully that the 
best designs are always the natural 
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outcome of the materials themselves, 
of the technical process the materials 
require, and, most fundamentally, of 
the free state of mind which every 
craftsman should have.” 

Technically, most pieces submitted 
were good, according to Miss Berg- 
lund. The textiles selected showed a 
close relationship between the ma- 
terials and the use for which the 
article is intended, as well as discrim- 
ination in the choice of design, in- 
cluding color. 

Mr. Shoji Hamada’s comment on 
the pottery shown can be applied 
equally to the work of weavers in the 
United States. ‘Nearly all of the bad 
pieces (submitted for judging) could 
not honestly be called ‘pots.’ This 
means that the art of pottery requires 
as do other handicrafts as well, ade- 
quate training and experience, with- 
out which no decent work will be 
possible.” 

The pieces shown were selected on 
a basis of merit and honesty, Mr. 
Rood stated. “Craftsmen working 
within the limitations of their ma- 
terial, yet treating it in an imaginative 
way were the ones selected, whereas 
those rejected strained the material 
beyond its natural limit in order to 
achieve novelty. Our criterion was 
the honesty of the work together with 
imaginative treatment.” 

The St. Paul Gallery and School 
of Art, seeking to extend the point 
of contact and understanding between 
public and creating artist, began in 
1948 to devote a significant part of 
its program to the craft field. The 
first step was the introduction of the 
Craftsmen’s Market, followed by ex- 
periment both in school and gallery. 
To this expanding machine age the 
need for human complement is even 
greater, to quote from an introductory 
note in the exhibition catalog. From 
that need the craft movement is draw- 
ing strength to furnish encourage- 
ment for man’s search for self-ex- 
pression. The St. Paul Gallery is 
committed to aid in that encourage- 
ment. It is hoped that this competi- 
tion, which has drawn together a 
brilliant cross section of the finest 
craftsmen producing in the United 
States and Canada, will stimulate 
activity and interest in the use as 
well as in the creation of the hand 
craft product. 

In addition to the award winners, 
work of the following weavers was 
shown : California—Maria Kipp, Lee 





Barkeley, Los Angeles; 


Marcy L. 
Meyer, Yuba City; Frances Morgan, 


San Francisco. Colorado: Harold 
and Florence Ingraham, Colorado 
Springs. Florida: Bertha P. Ander- 
son, West Palm Beach, Illinois: Ilse 
EF. Uhlman, Chicago. lowa; Georgia 
B. Chingren, Sioux City. Michigan: 
Gladys Rogers Brophil, Baldwin; 
Shryl R. Hund, Detroit; Dorothy O. 
Gaymer, Lillian Holm, Bloomfield 
Hills. 

Maine: Priscilla Merritt, Belfast. 
Minnesota, Win Anderson, St. Paul. 
Massachusetts: Beatrice Anderson, 
Gloucester; Ruth Howland Morris, 
Hyannis. New York: Claire Freeman, 
Mrs. G. G. Weaver, New York City ; 
Dobbertin, 
Resnock, Pleasantville. 


Eugene F. Rochester ; 
Mildred N. 
Pennsylvania: Ruth D. Robinson, 
Pittsburgh. Tennessee; Viola W. 
Quigley, Germantown; Frances Rice, 
Memphis. Wisconsin: Margaret I 
Richards, Genessee Depot ; Elsa Ul- 
bright, Milwaukee. Canada: Mrs. H. 
Lundberg, Toronto; Elsie M. Caston, 
Mrs. Albert Wathne, I-Isie M. 
Ogston, Winnipeg. 

The installation was especially ef- 
fective, according to a visiting exhibi- 
tor, Mrs. Ilse Uhlman of Chicago. 
Her description follows : 

The presentation was offered in 
four rooms of an old-fashioned house 
on noted Summit Avenue, where 
false ceilings provided excellent ilu- 
Painted 
multicolored plywood divisions, glass 


mination. pegboards and 
vitrines and shelves, hanging from 
the wall or placed on the floor, dis- 
played the 154 articles. 

The gray walls were covered with 
handwoven and printed materials, the 
windows with bamboo blinds or 
transparent drapery. Heavy uphol- 
stery material was displayed flat on 
the wall, pots with green foliage sepa- 
rated the showcases which contained 
handwoven = scarfs together with 
silver, enamel, and jewelry. 

Most interesting to me was the lack 
of color in the fiber materials, creating 
a subdued effect. A glass curtain, ap 
propriately named “Silver Mist’ ap 
peared provocative in its beauty: a 
curtain from California, made on two 
warp beams, which displayed an 
abundance of metal thread mixed with 
brown, natural, and beige yarns ap- 
peared flashy in the beams of light. 
Drapery material in beige cotton from 
a Wisconsin weaver hung straight on 
the wall in an end room. Woven of 
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different thicknesses of cotton yarn in 
the warp in combination with a good 
threading and the same cotton in the 
weft, it appealed to me especially be- 
cause of its timeless quality. One 
artist-craftsman showed two different 
materials with Persian influence ; up- 
holstery reminiscent of the colors of a 
Paisley shawl (the Scottish version 
of Persian design) and a drapery of 
unspun silk, copper, and wool, in the 
familiar colors of Persian. silks. 
Numerous place mats of linen with 
napkins in leno lace technique or twill 
patterns woven with novelty yarns 
were shown. I liked an attractive run- 
ner, made of plastic and fiberglass, 
though the problem of the ends in the 
weft unsolved. A 


the inkle loom looked impressive ; 


seemed necktie on 
the 
fiossa free design rug, which received 
honorable mention deserves special 
attention, not to forget the very beau- 
tiful 
gether with handwoven coating ma- 


pottery pieces on shelves to- 
terials in black and white mohair, the 
latter seemed too heavy in weight for 
coat material, according to my taste, 
but they must be practical in the 
severe winter of St. Paul. 





Climaxing a week's exhibition of 
Florida handwoven 
textiles at The Norton Gallery & 
School of Art, West Palm 
Dr. Reginald Poland, director of The 
Norton Gallery, invited the Tropical 
Weavers of Florida to exhibit 
in 1953. This 


Tre ypical Weavers of Florida, attested 


a mtemy rf rary 


Beach, 


gain 


age 


invitation for The 


to the exceptionally high quality ol 
work submitted in the 1952 show as 
Norton Gallery never before has had 
a crafts exhibit of 


anv nature, since 


it is primarily a fine arts museum 

In conjunction with the week-long 
exhibit, a 2-day convention was held 
Florida 
1952, in the audi- 
Norton Gallery, conducted 


by the Tropical Weavers of 
November 7 & &, 5 


torium of 


by Mrs. Pearl FE. Bland, president. 
The week-long exhibition of hand- 
woven textiles aroused much local 


and state-wide interest, with an aver- 
age of better than 100 visitors a day. 
Home 


from the 
Junior college and high schools at- 
tended the part of their 
classroom study, as well as industrial 
art students, and girl Scout 
troops and recreational leaders from 
playground areas. 


ect momics classes 


exhibit as 


boy 


There were many articles woven 
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and wice-president of South 


> exhibition of Tropical Weavers of 


d Issac 1ated Handweave s and the 


Vew York Society of Craftsmen. Below: left to right: dried native cattail and 


spun glass weft on orange, 
Parker, Cocoa, Florida. 


( opper metallry and 


Vative 


Lou Bourne. 
green, 
Hazel Stallinan, 


Vat 


rust, henna, 


black. by 
white. 
VW : 


Ine 
Veuloa 


Deerfield 


from fibers native to Florida, includ- 
ing Spanish moss wall hangings, cat- 
tail and spun glass shades, nutgrass 
place mats and native bamboo win- 
dow blinds, all of particular interest 


ute on brown carpet warp, by Lou Bourne, 
tive Florida bamboo splits with fine, coarse, 


hrown, and natural carpet warp, by Mrs. Betty 


Florida bamboo splits and brown boucle, 


Viamt. Na 


and boucle mercerized yarns in 


native wood slat on striped rayon houcle warp, 
and 
Bea hh 


bright red with lipstick red napkin. 


(;reat interest 


expressed by visitors in the wearing 


to the Floridian was 


apparel, notably soft stoles of curly 
mohair yarn, an exceptionally well- 


executed heavy linen suit, consisting 
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of coat, skirt, hat and matching hand- 
bag, with a deep border of fine lurex 


woven in. Visitors were delighted 
with the many styles, fabrics, and 
colors of handwoven skirts, from the 
heavily-encrusted metallic cocktail 
skirt to the more severe sport skirt. 
Men visitors appreciated the excellent 
display of handwoven tweed jackets, 
trouser yardage, tie material and cot- 
ton shirts in stunning plaids. Table 
settings, mostly woven on 2-harness 
looms and of heavy linen yarns were 
outstanding in techniques displayed 
with the lace weaves and inlays pre- 
dominating. Several fine handbags 
aroused much amazement in their use 
of color and design. Two looms were 
kept in full operation throughout the 
week. Many of the people visiting 
Norton Gallery expressed a desire for 
weaving classes in the Palm Beach 
area, which will be developed by the 
local weaving guild, South Florida 
Handweavers, responsible for the 
week’s exhibition and host group to 
the convention, of which Eric Bell- 
ander is president and Mrs. Bertha 
Anderson vice-president and founder. 

The first guest speaker, Mrs. 
Myrer Hendrich, Palm 
Beach, nationally known craftsman- 
designer, discussed ‘Selling Your 
Weaving,” a subject of interest to all 
members. She advised against shoddy 
practices in order to sell, saying she 
would prefer to be the weaver of the 
different and unusual in handwoven 
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textiles. Mrs. Hendrich discussed 
many selling points, including how 
to price the handwoven article. 

Next to address the Tropical 
Weavers of Florida was Miss Lou 
Sourne, Miami, also a craftsman- 
designer. Miss Bourne, an exchange 
student from the State Department, 
who studied in France and Sweden 
two years, told of her experiences 
abroad. Her youthful enthusiasm and 
joy in weaving was greeted with 
spontaneous applause. Miss Bourne 
is now weaving for George Farkas, 
Miami interior decorator. 

A brief resume of the points on 
which submitted textiles were judged 
by the Norton Gallery staff was ex- 
plained by Mrs. Bertha Anderson. 
She said one of the reasons for re- 
jection was the effect of “stringiness” 
or non-blending of warp and weft in 
the textile as a whole, thus giving 
the feeling of just “strings.” Mrs. 
Anderson stated that most textiles 
submitted were excellent, with few 
rejects, and a wide variety of tech- 
niques, color values and functional 
use. She further explained all submit- 
ted textiles were numbered and the 
Norton Gallery staff judged purely 
on the basis of harmony as a whole, 
weaving technique, functional use and 
eye appeal. Members formally ap- 
proved this method of. judging anony- 
mously on an article’s merit. 

The spring meeting will be held in 
the Tampa area with Hillsborough 


Left to right; white 20/2 cotton 
striped with red, green, and yellow 
mercerized perle with deep border of 
same colors. Men’s shirting, red and 
black on white background, 20/2 cot- 
ton Mrs. Arthur Osborn, Lake 
Worth, Florida. Men’s suiting: ox- 
ford gray wool with windowpane 


check of blue. Mrs. Anderson. 


and Tampa guilds as hosts. 





The annual exhibit of the Southern 
California Handweavers’ Guild was 
held in Plummer Park, Los Angeles, 
September 13. There was an excel- 
lent showing of members’ work in 
the main exhibit room. Across the 
patio exhibits of weaving from other 
countries were displayed. The Scan- 
dinavian countries as well as India 
and Central and South America and 
Mexico were represented. Mrs. Edith 
King, who lived in India many years, 
wore a lovely sari and demonstrated 
the Gandhi spinning wheel. Mrs. 
Malou Bauer and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Merrifield held 
groups with their spinning wheels. 
Mrs. Dorothea 
loom, and the products of various 


fascinated 
Hulse operated a 


classes under the educational program 
filled tables near one door. 

In the afternoon the style show put 
on by Mrs. Phyllis Dow attracted 
an overflow audience. This included 
party dresses, square dance skirts, 
beautifully tailored suits, stoles. 

The Guild, which started in 1946 
with a small group of enthusiasts, 
now numbers more than three hun- 
dred members, including associate 
members, in seventeen states and 
Canada. Excellent programs have 
been provided this last year by Nata- 
lie White, including a talk by Max- 
well Hawker on design of fabrics, 
Mrs. Louise Pinckney Sooy of the 
University of California on costume 
design: Mrs. Archine Fetty, also of 
the UCLA art department, on in- 
terior decoration. Mrs. Marguerite 
Davison spoke recently to a large 
group on her Pennsylvania linens, 
and plans are being completed for 
a week’s workshop in March under 
the direction of Harriet Douglas 
Douglas. Photographs on page 42. 


THE W. V. GODIN CO. 


TAPESTRIES, AUBUSSON RUGS, 
NEEDLEWORK REPAIRED 
ESTIMATES GIVEN 


692 Madison Ave., New York 
at 62nd St. TE. 8-0626 
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Plymouth Colony 


Farms Fashions 


It was the lamb that gave Rigmor 
Laurell the idea for Plymouth Colony 
Farms fashions, which have set this 
group of Michigan weavers at work 
on apparel fabrics, after having made 
an enviable reputation for upholstery 
and drapery materials. Introduced at 
a fashion the last 
June, both the fabrics and the models, 
the 
colony, have been in wide demand. 


show at Farms 


woven, styled and tailored at 


Plymouth Colony Farms raise 
their own sheep, including Karakul 
as well as other breeds. The wool 1s 
sent to commercial spinners and the 
yarn used in the weaving shop which 


has been under the direction of Karl 


(Continued on page 43) 
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IMPORTED 


METALLIC 
YARNS 


IN UNUSUAL EFFECTS 
Founded 1888 


G. Hirsch Sons, Inc. 


119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Metallic 
products thereof. 


Specialists in Yarns, and 





L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 
Ad-A-Harness Loom 
Rigid Looms 


Accessories 
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= Mnchors 


hold your loom right where you want it— 
no skidding or creeping—without use of 
fastenings of ANY kind. Reduce noise and 
give a softer and easier beat. 


LOOM ANCHORS are special felt pads 
with pressure adhesive on both sides. In- 
stall in three minutes without tools. 





$2.00 per set of four—postpaid 


LOIS T. WHITE 


2 Monroe Road Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





ENSFORD 


ViIscost ACE TATI JUTE 
Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home 
spun Texture 
{MPLES FREI 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
BOX 4-A 
SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





A New Service for Weavers 
CRITICISM-BY-MAIL 


Weavers, here is a wonderful opportunity 
to avoid costly errors! Obtain expert criti- 
cism of design, technique and other prob- 
lems from a well-known designer, weaver 
and teacher. Learn how you can submit 
samples for criticism by writing for circu- 
lar describing service. 


KAY GEARY 


5608 Canary Drive, North Highlands, Calif. 
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Study at the Craft Workshop in the Great Smoky Mountains 


Pi Beta Phi ® University of Tennessee 
Full Session, June 9 to July 17, 1953 
Halt Session, June 9 to June 27; June 27 to July 17, 1953 


Classes in weaving, silk screen printing, metal work, 
jeweiry, enameling, pottery. 
Graduate ® Undergraduate ® Non-credit 
For folder write 
Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 





ANNOUNCING 
DESIGNER *® CRAFTSMEN °* U.S.A. * 1953 
A National Exhibition of the work 
of American Craftsmen opening at the 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
October 15, 1953 
Initiated by 
THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


and Nine Co-Sponsoring Museums 


For information on conditions and entry blanks write 


The American Craftsmen’‘s Educational Council, Inc. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Something New 




















— Has Been Added! 
oa r rr It’s The 
W : TERRASPOOL 





Nou METHOD 
peo TF 2 — 
WARPING!” 


The Warping Method of Today and Tomorrow 
Two Instruction Books Show How 


You Can Warp Any Length; You Can Warp Any Color or Texture 
Combination Fast and Without Help. New Threading Ease and 
Speed—tThread Savings and Efficiency at Every Step. Make 
Warping A Matter of Minutes Instead of Days. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ADDED:—An Instruction Appendix with 
“Speed Warping” joins the famous TERRASPOOL METHOD 
with its step-by-step photographs and clear instructions for sim- 
plified loom operation. Speed Warping means just that—fast 
warping by a 2nd method of applying yarn to the warp beam. 

It Shows You: How To Plan Warps; How To “Speed Warp”; 
What You Need and How To Use It. 

A Warp Counting Machine to make warp measure a pleas- 


ure! No more guesswork or waste yarn in your cupboard—No 
more tiresome arm reaching—Shows exact yardage on a dial. 


COMPLETE WARPING PACKAGE $20.00 postpaid 


All instruction books and all necessary equipment including the “Speedo- 
Counter’’—absolutely the end of your warping problems. 
A 3-cent stamp wiih your name and address will bring details pronto! 


Free Information On Request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road Portland 19, Oregon 





Mrs. Winifred R. A. Jones, president, Southern Cali 
fornia Handweavers’ Guild. 

Middle, left: drapery, summer and winter, 20/2 natural 
cotton, pattern tabby, wool, stripe, wool and copper. 
Beige and rose, Mrs. Roger Hayward. Right: drapery, 
mock leno, warp 20/2 white unmercerised cotton, heavy 
stripe, 10/3 yellow. Claire Warmington. Bottom, left: 
screen, brown copper homespun warp, blocks, single ply 
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(Continued from page 41) 


l_aurell for the last three years. Early 
last year, Mrs. Laurell was knitting 
a vellow and white ribbed sweater 
from some of the special yarn; she 
decided to skirt to match. 
(Illustrated, page 41; right, evening 
enthu- 
weave 


weave a 
received with 
But and 
for myself, she asked? Why 
not design  skirt-and-sweater 


gown great 


slasm. ) why knit 


only 
coMm- 


hinations, daytime and evening 


clothes, suits, coats and other gar- 


ments to be woven and produced at 
the farm and sold to exclusive shops ? 


I veryone set to work. Fabrics 
were designed by Mr. Laurell and 
Dolores DeMaria. They employed 


the natural black and white yarns in 
many of the (ther 
were distinguished by unusual color 


fabrics. fabrics 


with the 
Mrs. 
models 


combinations or color 
wool. 
the 22 


shown. Her designs for suits, coats, 


natural tones of the 


Laurell designed 


evening skirts and blouses, sports and 
with fabrics of 
wool, cotton, silk, linen, and metallics, 
proved to be a good forecast of many 


Winter 1952-5, 


general day wear, 
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styles seen in the fall and early winter 
showings of cruise clothes. 


Fabrics 
sold wholesale for from $10 to $15 
per yard, gowns from $60 to $125, 
and evening skirts $85. 


Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYVON—LINEN 
COTTON, 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





MOHAIR LOOP 


° 

fantastically beautiful stoles in gorgeous colors 
and white. Use it for poodle cloth coating. 
Samples. 

LOOM HOUSE 
FERNE SWISHER 


5020 S. E. 92nd 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 

















30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 

about February |st 


loomlore ana Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mill 


pure linen ® fast color 
ee eee 


please enclose 25c for samples 


closing out our stock of 


kent tweed yarns 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

opportunities for constructive criticism of handwoven 
projects submitted by members for such consideration ; 
fostering the development of the modern approach to 
handweaving ; and improving craft skill.” 

The group meets once every month from September 
to June, with the last meeting a survey of the year’s pro- 
duction of its members who exhibit and display their 
textiles, mount graphic analyses of their work, and pre- 
sent their color experiments. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago thought well enough of the Marli-Weavers’ talents 
to request a selected exhibition of their work in the 
\Winter of 1951 in the galleries of its textile department. 

This year’s exhibition was shown in the new suburban 
home of the first president, where the products of the 
members were well displayed in a highly modern setting, 
permitting a beautiful blending of the textiles with simple 
modern furniture and allowing the countryside to become 
part of the show by way of the large glass windows. 

On two looms in the workshop were displayed bamboo 
shades in yellow and gray and scarfs in an intriguing 
pattern; on a couch were throws in a distinguished sum- 
mer and winter pattern; a handspun brown and white 
wool blanket set off with a shocking pink chenille pillow, 
different types of table mats, soft and tweedy wools in 
small patterns for ties. The stone seat of the fireplace was 
a melee of color, seemingly leisurely produced by half a 
dozen pillows woven in different but coordinated patterns. 
Handwoven material covered the chairs of the members 
and their guests—about 100 interested people—and also 
the stairs connecting the dining space with the living 
room. The walls displayed handwoven skirts, jackets, 
and draperies. 

The enthusiastic crowd scrutinized a new fireproof 
material, designed by a member and machine-woven ot 
nylon for curtains, which could hardly be distinguished 
from handwoven material. The trends in handweaving, 
the current restraint on nubby material and the parallel- 
isms in development between textiles and architectural 
design were discussed. The best and most interesting 
theoretical designing projects were placed on boards for 
display; they showed problems of backing or double 
cloth and were provocative enough to encourage com- 
ments, criticism and even appreciation. A’ special note 
was added by a rug, woven from African wool in a deli- 
cate and individual manner, including beads, mirrors, 
and fringes with small differences in height. 

The exhibit certainly gave proof of the skill and expert- 
ence of the Marli-\Weavers, their creative ability, feeling 
for color and texture, and their continuous progressive 
approach to a craft which provides a persistent stimulant 
to the imagination. 





The author, an experienced handweaver with an 
acknowledged gift for original design and color concep- 
tion, grew up in a family tradition of art appreciation and 
commercial weaving. She lived in Europe, spent years in 


Reading down. Pillows, perle cotton and mohair. Thread 
ing 1-2-1, and 3-4-3. Drapery, rayon and cotton warp, 
weft of chenille, cord, white and gold cotton. Drapery, 
rayon and cotton warp, weft of black rayon cord, and 
white cotton boucle. Small tablecloth on wool warp wath 
white and gold cotton and chenille. 
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Scandinavia and Turkey where she found ample oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with native art and has lived THE NEW HERALD LOOM 
in Chicago for the past fifteen years. She attended art 
schools in Germany and the School of Design under 
Moholy-Nagy in Chicago. She is married to one of the 


with the easy action 


leading cancer specialists in this country and is the 
mother of three boys. 
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HERE, Parsee 
a ARs ad 
ENGINEERED ¥ A RIGID LOOM WHICH FOLDS 
HARDWOOD *¥* GUARANTEED THE BEST 


Responsible Agents Wanted 





HERALD MFG. CO. 2080 EDGEWOOD ROAD 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


ATTENTION: CRAFT TEACHERS 


Why not take this opportunity to subscribe to one of America’s 
most inspiring magazines? Thousands of craft teachers and crafts- 
men throughout America find in CRAFT Horizons a gold mine 
of ideas and up-to-date developments in design. Each year you 
will receive six luxurious issues for only $4. 


Write TODAY to: 
Craft Horizons 
10 East 49th Street New York 17, N. Y. 











BEEHIVE WEAVING WOOLS 


<p fo ¥'ees Pie W* Dien! < abe sue ED All of the original colors in Tweed . .. Woodpecker 


...Tam-O’Shanter Worsted. We have purchased 

the entire inventory of Royal Society, Inc.= 
YARNS, SPUN IN SCOTLAND 

and are now prepared to serve you. Send 10 cents 

for samples and prices. 





Above: knotted rug, oriental knots done with latchet. 
Below: detail of rug. 





Give Handweaver & Craftsman for 
St. Valentine’s Day — they'll LOVE it! 


GOOD NE WS—LOW GIFT RATES STILL IN EFFECT! (5) 7) tS 
$4.00 First Gift Subscription. ug eS atwcett, Inc. 
$3.60 Each Additional Gift—all in one check. 115 Franklin St., Dept. 153, New York 13, N.Y. 


inadian postag Pan-American & foreign $1 a 





Regular Rates: 1 yr. $4; 2 yrs. $7.50; 3 yrs. $10; 5 yrs. $15. 


hc ekndiase A Cin GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


246 FIFTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
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YARDAGE COUNTER 






Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
Saver, and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don’t guess, don’t 
waste warp. Know your exact yardage 
easily, conveniently for any kind of 
weaving. Money back if not satisfied. 


Complete directions 

supplied. No C.O.D.’s, $10 95 

please. ‘# 
POSTPAID 


RICHARD B. COE 


80 St. James Place, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 











weaving workshop 
lili blumenau 


day and evening classes 


53 e. 9th st., n.y.c. al. 4-7363 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots Of Famous Spinners 
Send 50c for set of seven swatch cards 
(Charge will be applied to first order) 
@ Fibres Ready For Hand-Spinning, by the pound 
Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, flax 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











BERTA FREY 
206 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 























| 
_HIGH QUALITY A DN S- 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


Try our Bargain Package of 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Assorted Yarns of every 


Description (18-20 Ibs. net) | (0 


prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant ll 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J.C. YARN CO. ieee Sy, 


(no connection with any other concern) 
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Announcement of a New 


National Crafts Show 


A national exhibition of the work 

American craftsmen has been ini- 
tiated by the American Craftsmen’s 
Kducational Council, Inc. and the 
srooklyn, New York, Museum. It 
will be known as “Designer-Crafts- 
men—U.S.A.—1953” and will open 
at the Brooklyn Museum October 15, 
1953, and run thro ugh, December 30. 
It will then be shown at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago in February and 
March, 1954, and at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art in the spring. 
Krom there it will be split into two 
sections and will travel east to the 
sponsoring museums and other cen- 
ters for a period of nine months. 
throughout — the 
country are contributing to advance 
regional exhibitions or viewings 
which will be held during the coming 
spring and summer. The best work 
from these will be sent on to the na- 
tional exhibition. The cooperating 
museums are: The Art Institute of 
Chicago, The Museum, 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Currier 
Gallery of Art, Denver Art Museum, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. 


Ten museums 


srooklyn 


This exhibition aims to present the 
finest work of American craftsmen 
in the mid-20th century as a record, 
an affirmation of the importance of 
maintaining the highest standards, 
and a stimulus to future creative 
work. It will also demonstrate to the 
American people the high quality of 
the work produced by their own 
craftmen. 

The highest standards will be 
maintained in the jurying. Quality 
not quantity will be the aim for only 
in this way can the purposes of the 
sponsors be achieved. It is expected 
that as a result the exhibition will be 
the most outstanding craft exhibition 
ever held in this country and that it 
will bring inspiration and guidance 
to the many people who are turning 
to the hand arts for avocational 
activities or for a living. 

There will be two grand awards 
of $1,000 each: one for the best solu- 
tion of a basically 2-dimensional 
problem and one for the best solution 
of a basically 3-dimensional problem. 





The criteria in both cases will be fit- 
ness of concept, excellence of design, 
and mastery of craftsmanship. 
There will be one prize of $300 in 
each of the main categories: textiles, 


ceramics, wood, and metals. 

There will be further prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25 in each subcate- 
gory, as well as for work leather, 
glass, and plastics. 

Textile entries may include woven 
or printed upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, apparel fabrics, and table or 
fashion accessories, woven or hooked 
rugs in contemporary design devel- 
oped by the craftsmen accepted, and 
wall hangings in tapestry weave, 
needlework, or printed designs. 


Regional shows have been scheduled as_ follows 
Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange Street, Man 
chester, New Hampshire. Entries from Maine. Ver 
mont, New Hampshire closing June 1, shown June 


15-August 15 

Wadsworth Atheneum Atheneum Square, Hart 
ford. Connecticut. Entries fom Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut Dates to be announced 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway Brooklyn 
New York. New York, Pennsylvania New Jersey 
Maryland, Delaware Closing July No regional 
show 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Grove Avenue and 
The Boulevard, Richmond, Virginia. Virginia. Dis 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama. Dates to be announced 

Cleveland Museum of Art, East Boulevard and 
Bellflower Road, Cleveland Ohio Ohio Indiana 
Kentucky. Tennessee. Dates to be announced 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 20K Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Michigan, Illinois, Wis 
consin Minnesota. Closing May shown June 
\ugust 

City Art Museum, Forest Park, St. Louis, Mis 
souri. Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, North Dakota, Soutl 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississipp 
Texas, Nebraska. Closing June x. shown July 
August 15 

Denver Art Museum, Municipal Building Civi 
Center Denver Colorado Colorado W yoming 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico. Dates 
to be announced 

San Francisco Museum of Art War Memorial 
Building, Civic Center San Francisco, California 
California Oregon, Washington Nevada Closing 
April 28, shown May 15-June 

For information on rules governing the competition 
and entry blanks write any of the sponsoring mu 
seums of rhe American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Connetl, Ine 3 Fast nd Street New York 
New York 





Rugs 

(Continued from page 25) 
ornamentation of Victorian design, 
plain colors were introduced, includ- 
ing a great many in tones of taupe, 
grays and browns. With the return 
to color, plain carpets, particularly 
broadlooms were produced in bright- 
er tones, and in the last few years, 
“sculptured” looped, and embossed 
designs, many in one shade, have 
been popular. The motifs have mostly 
followed traditional designs. 

The first deliberate attempt to en- 
courage new departures in carpet 
design came from the Arthur Fleisch- 
man Company, dealers in rugs and 
carpets on a large scale, which, in co- 
operation with the Detroit Institute 
of Art, sponsored a 
competition in 1951. Designs in the 
second contest will be shown at De- 
troit in March. 


carpet design 
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(Continued from page 29) 


cerise, green and olive against a background of deep 
purple wool. This is wrapped about his waist several 
times with the fringe carefully tucked under the layers 
of belt and one of the patterned ends showing in front 
or at the side. His black saco (or jacket) (Fig. 
ginally worn without an underblouse, (and how that 
lively wool must have scratched him!) is now worn over 


4). or 


an unbleached muslin blouse or shirt tucked into the 
trousers. The back of the coat is longer than the front 
because it is trimmed with a row of fringe, the colors of 
which are carried out in the symbols of the costume. At 
the back of the neck is a small standing collar. The 
straight sleeves are set into the jacket at right angles, 
with an opening under the arm. The two front sections 
of the coat are joined together by bands of buttonhole 
stitched wool. The saco I bought has roses in brilliant 
cerise embroidered on both back and front with chain 
stitched swirls of deep plum and orange below them 
and is further decorated with zigzag bands of blue at the 
shoulders and cuffs. kach Chichi man, whether he uses 
(halt 


citified ) and wears white camiisa, or shirt, and blue jeans, 


the complete local costume or has become a /adingo 
still hangs over his shoulder his useful, carry-all bag, 
woven in tabby weave of heavy white cotton with adjust 
able shoulder strap of the same material. Completing this 
striking black, red, and fsut, 
mit the 
rich red, sometimes with a 


white ensemble is. the 


1 


Like the banda ab 


(tzute) worn as a head dress 
waist, the fsuf is a bright, 
solid red background or with fine black, 2-thread stripes 
in the warp, spaced at short intervals across the width of 
the square fsuf which is woven on a stick loom in two 
breadths. Two old tsuts m my collection are heavily 
brocaded in imported Chinese silks which are still found 
in the Chichi market place. If my mformation is correct, 
these tsuts belonged to the head of some cofradia and well 
they may have with their long, purple, raw-silk tassels 
One has especially rich-looking chevron designs indica 
ting the tour points of the compass ; stars of 
orange, turquoise and lavender and a quaint heron-hke 


a rainbow ; 
bird, standing as if cut from pure turquoise, agaist the 
roval purple of the background. (Fig 5) 

Part of the charm of Coban lies in the Coban costume 
ot blue and white which ts as distinctive as any of the 
(;suatemalan costumes, though unlike many of the others 
it does not depend upon exotic color combinations tor 
its individuality. After seeing some of the other markets 
gay with bright Indian dress, the market and streets of 
Coban seemed almost austere by contrast. However, | 
found the huipils of sheer white cotton more fascinating im 
their variations than any of the brilliant ones. The Coban 
huipils which | collected are of two main types though 
all of them are woven in three strips which are later 
joined to-gether. Those of the first tvpe have the back- 
ground woven in plain weave (or “tabby” ) with figures 
inlaid in heavier cotton. A second type has a leno or 
gauze background with the warp threads twisted in ver- 
tical lines so that the resulting mesh is square. All sorts 
of variations are found in this type of weave and also 
many weights of cotton. Some are plain gauze all over 
with no figures inlaid to form a pattern. Figure 6 has 
a leaf-like design over all of the leno background except 
for a plain area of gauze left in the center strip for the 
head opening. A very popular leno type of huipil has 
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“HOPE | HAVENT MISSED 
ANY ISSUES F —Illinois subscriber 


You certainly have missed something if you haven't 


read these exciting articles 


Problems in Warping 


(Winter ‘50-'51) by Berta Frey 


Weaving Christmas Cards 
(Summer ‘51) by Evelyn Neher 
The What and Why of “Inkle” 
(Spring ‘52) by Mary Meigs Atwater 
Are You Buying a Loom? 
(Winter ‘50-'51) by Ann Muller 
The Weaver-Designer Plans a Fabric 
(Winter ‘51-'52) by Lili Blumenau 
and many other articles of lasting interest to begin- 


ning, amateur, and professional handweavers. 


“Exeiting and stimulating!” Calif. 
“Keeps handweavers up to date!” Vich. 
“Each issue better and better!” lil. 
“Wonderful source of information.” NV. H. 


ORDER YOUR BACK NUMBERS NOW 


while they last $1.00 per copy 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Turn the crank... 
and knit with 











INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Special discounts 
available. Please 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 





@ Yarn goes in . . . knitted tubing comes out. 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it’s many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc.—and starts you 
off on a new handicraft 


MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Please send me, postpaid: . Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95. 


Also send .......... ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25c each. 
Send me .......... extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 

Check quantity of each color: red; yellow; kelly green; 
royal blue. 

I enclose (check — money order) for $......... Send C.O.D. 
DEED, Beebe Go bbe od OSes d Cad ceesd eet cscraceceseudedeccccseeceess 
EE GRUP A AD OOUWO4 446666664 000 0:6:0:0'0:0.6066600:600480 65000006506 
i ee acco ce See te 66 kee EE e000 MED nocd oneesndives 
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bands of gauze weave two or three inches wide alterna- 
ting with weft stripes of solid plain weave. These plain 
stripes in turn are decorated with white or colored fig- 
ures such as diamonds, leaf forms, animals or the con- 
ventional, humanistic figures which are often used. The 
amount of work and patience that goes into these pieces 
of leno weaving is beyond all imagination. 

The huipils of the first type with the plain “tabby” 
ground and “shadow work” are almost as varied in de- 
sign as are the leno pieces. Often the central panel is 
different in design from the two outer sections. Dots and 
lines, stylized leaves and flowers, birds, four-legged ani- 
mals and odd little people are combined in many interest- 
ing ways to form the designs on these “shadow-work” 
blouses. One of the most common designs of these Coban 
huipils consists of three rows of large dots between alter- 
nating bands of Ilama-like animals and little men, each 
with one arm raised. “Who are these little men and what 
are they doing?” I asked in my halting Spanish. The 
vendora replied that they were the little soldiers who are 
saluting the President. Two of these soldier-decorated 
huipils are in my collection. The neck of one is beauti- 
fully embroidered in bands of purple, red, gold, dark 
blue, pink and green—it is a “fiesta” huipil and very 
lovely. Figure 7. One of my most unusual huipils from 
San Pedro Carcha near Coban is made of very fine, dark 
blue cotton with inlaid geometric designs of triangles and 
assorted animals of a nameless variety, birds and four 
footed animals disporting themselves in alternating pro- 
cessions across the three widths of huipil. (Fig. &) 

A prettier sight than these crisp, sheer, usually white 
huipils floating above the very full, dark blue skirts, it 
would be hard to find. One group, of seven women clad 
in their typical blue and white costumes, coming around 
a grassy hillside still seems in my memory to be a painted 
frieze rather than real women on their way to market. 

The Coban skirts at first glance seem to be all alike 

dark indigo-blue with fine intersecting white lines 
forming an almost invisible plaid. When I came to buy 
one | would gladly have settled for strips of a dozen 
varieties but in Coban they firmly refused to sell any- 
thing less that the full lengths of eight vards known as 
cortes, and it was certainly hard to choose the one. 
(The indigo dye “bleeds” rather badly from these skirts 
until they have been washed a lot as the varns are not 
thoroughly rinsed after dyeing.) Closer examination of 
the cortes revealed the fact that they have both warp and 
weft stripes of “jaspe’” yvarns— the “tied and dyed” 
threads which add so much to the character of many 
(;uatemalan textiles. There were also fine, dark-green 
stripes giving more brilliance to the skirts. Another 
characteristic of these Coban skirts, | found, was a defi- 
nite border of white stripes at the bottom of the skirt 
or even two or three such bands around it horizontally. 
These full skirts, the refajos plegados (pleated skirts), 
are said to be reminiscent of the early centuries of Span- 
ish rule when Spanish beauties wore hoops under their 
skirts. Indeed they do give one the feeling of a supporting 
hoop underneath, but this effect is achieved merely by 
the amount of material in the skirt. Some of the Coban 
girls have adopted the full skirts made at Totonicapan or 


Salcaja (See Figure 9) with very elaborate jaspé pat- 


terns. One skirt in shades of violet with touches of white, 
black, and turquoise was especially lovely on its pretty 
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wearer whose long black braids, intertwined with tur- 
quoise ribbons, hung well down over the skirt. 

At the Posada (or Inn) where I stayed, Senorita 
Rosita pointed out a headdress, or tupuis forming a 
heading for the skirt of the dressing table in my room. 
She explained how it was worn by the older women, a 
small portion braided into the hair in back but with the 
major part tied into an enormous bow whose loops 
reached to the waist, while the long free strands, ending 
in exquisitely made tassels hung to the bottom of the 
ankle length skirt. This weight, she explained, tended 
to pull so on the hair that their normally luxuriant braids 
became very thin. So, sensibly, in time tupuis became 
obsolete. I wished I might have one and, by luck, a girl 
in a tiny stall in the market lured me to her booth by 
holding up just such a tupui as I had wanted. From her 
[ learned that another name for tuput was serpiente coral 
or coral snake! 

Travellers to Coban, who do not want to collect cos- 
tumes, will find most attractive and practical bits of 
weaving to bring home. There are delightful gauze mats 
and napkins with alternating bands of lace and _ solid 
weave in which are inlaid the stylized birds and figures 
found in the huipils themselves. Usually two mats make 
up the length of one warp of a stick loom while the nap- 
kins, which are narrower are made in strips of four or 
six to the warp. The mats or napkins must be cut apart, 
the unwoven warp threads between the napkins forming 
a fringe. A firm overcasting by hand of this fringe is 
advisable before cutting the napkins apart. 

From Nahuala come delightful prayer-shawls with 
fantastic horses galloping across the width of the textile ; 
in the Antiqua market are cloths with the amusing name 
of “servilletas barbas” (bearded napkins!)—so called 
because of the long loops with which they are covered ; 
and at Comalap are distinctive huipils of natural brown 
cotton. Unusual knit bags—made of “waste” wool 
gathered and spun by the shepherds watching their sheep 
in the hills—depict ancient horse designs handed down 
from 1523 when their ancestors, the early Mayans, first 
saw horses brought over by their Spanish conquerors. 
Many of these bags are knit by the men of Solala in 
different patterns for various regions, especially interes- 
ting ones being displayed in the Antiqua market. The 
knit bags used by the men of Solala themselves have 
geometric designs and sometimes, too, have names and 
dates knit into them. 

For a final delightful, picturesque memory to carry 
away with you from Guatemala, see if you can arrange 
to fly into San Marcos on a market day just as the sun 
looks into the valley in the early morning. Then, I am 
told, you will see the unforgettable sight of the women 
of the San Marcos area in their full, long yellow skirts 
with yellow silk huipils inlaid with jewel-like colors shin- 
ing like beaten gold in the morning sun light. 

With the raising of living standards and the increase of 
education throughout the country as well as better travel 
conditions, the barriers which kept villages so isolated 
from each other are now breaking down. While the de- 
signs seen in textiles characteristic of each village are 
still dominant in the costumes of those viliages, there is 
a tendency for the weaving done for sale outside the 
village to lose its individuality of character. Nevertheless, 
traveling in Guatemala now while the handicraft age 
still lingers on is an unusually rewarding adventure. 
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INTERNATIONALES 
KUNST-ADRESSBUCH 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL 
DES BEAUX-ARTS 


Editor, Dr. Walter Kaupert 


Price: DM 45; ($10.71) postage included 
416 Pages; size: 65%” x 9,” 


Prompt Delivery 





“This ideal work, in which everything that is done for art 
all over the world and everything dealing with art is registered, 
offers the opportunity of opening connections between conti- 


nents among circles interested in art. It is an indispensable 
volume.” 


This is the opinion of Geheimrat Zimmerman, Director of the 
“Ehemals Staatliche Museen”, Berlin-Dahlem. 


THE DIRECTORY OF ARTS offers more than 30,000 names 
and addresses in every country of the world: 


Museums and Galleries 
Libraries and Archives 
Universities, Academies, Colleges, 
Art Associations and Societies 


Art Periodicals 
Art Publishers 
Art Critics 
Art Experts 


Art and Antique Dealers 
Antiquarian Booksellers 
Auctioneers 
Restorers 
Industrial Art 


More than 3,000 private colléctors in all fields of interest. 


Advertising Agents are wanted in all countries 


for our new editi yn. 


KAUPERTVERLAG 


Berlin SW 68, Friedrichstrasse 210 (American Sector) 


Germany 
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AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 








WORSTED 
COTTON 
v and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 











Manufacturers of 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
HEDDLE FRAMES & PARTS 
REEDS 


Price list on request 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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‘€/. FREE-WHEELING 


SHUTTLE 





A—3 holes when using live linen 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


8 —for wool or heavy linen 

C—for running two colors 

D—long Bobbin for single color No. 4 $3.50 eo 
e No. 8 3.95 ea 





@ Work two co . e No. 11 495 eco 
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THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS 


h 75 e0 
Securely locked 


° DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8-Inch $} et 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 1 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


1415 E. Eighth Avenue 
Portland 14, Oregon 


Sant 


Add 25c for 


Postage JS) 


“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—a portfolio of fifteen lessons in the 
weaving of apparel fabrics, with swatches. 
Limited Edition. 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 


DOROTHY 
YARN DEPO 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
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Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 
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(Continued from page 21) 
ground for a design which is laid-in. 

When textures she has used pre- 
viously aren't suitable, she must de- 
velop something new, and, having a 
mathematical turn of mind, she works 
out original drafts. Thus she can em- 
phasize or minimize a color, or devise 
a textural effect through manipulation 
of the loom in combination with 
various yarn finishes. This she finds 
stimulating since it makes her work 
a continuing creative process and re- 
lieves the boredom of the more rou- 
tine jobs around the loom. 

Modern furniture design frequently 
necessitates what is known in_ the 
decorator trade as railroading a fabric, 
that is, using it lengthwise for a long 
sofa back so as to avoid breaking the 
fabric with seams. This places on the 
weaver the responsibility of design- 
ing a fabric which can be used length- 
wise as well as crosswise. One of the 
ways she accomplishes this is by 
weaving a non-directional fabric. 

Mrs. Vetter uses a great deal of 
cotton in her upholstery fabrics be- 
cause it stands up well and is cheaper, 
which consideration puts it within 
the reach of more people. As a further 
measure of economy, she buys most 
of her warp varns in white and dyes 
them herself, unless the order is too 
large for her to handle the dyeing. 
When she dyes yarns for one job in 
more than one operation, she alter- 
nates the dye lots through the warp 
to avoid streaking. This also gives 
added interest to the fabric. All fab- 
rics with hand-dyed yarns are sold 
with the precaution that they are not 
washable and must be dry-cleaned. 

To give her fabrics a_ firm vet 
workable hand, she uses medium fine 
weight for warp, such as frostone or 
bedspread cotton, both of which 
she uses a great deal. \WWith these she 
combines novelty finishes of various 
types, on occasion combining rayon 
and small amounts of silk with the 
cotton. She uses few metallics, prefer- 
ably getting sparkling effects through 
the use of contrast in colors or shin- 
ing rayons. 
heavier 
cottons with a softer twist than those 
in the warp. Most frequently they 
are employed in combinations — of 


Weft varns are usually 


finishes such as smooth and rough 
spins, sometimes with accents of 
shining rayon, either smooth or with 
pronounced nubs. When customers 
are willing to pay the price, she uses 
wool and silk. 





Mrs. Vetter learned what the loom 
can do and how to achieve different 
textures first, and is still developing 
her knowledge of color. This wasn't 
done with forethought, she says, but 
she believes it is a sound practice and 
one she would advocate for beginners. 
When weaving for a decorator, the 
usual practice is to follow the color 
plan which the decorator has laid out, 
thus limiting the weaver’s responsi- 
bility to making the best use of the 
colors. However, as time progresses, 
she finds that her knowledge is useful 
in helping to solve color problems. 
An example of this was in a job for 
an apartment with considerable green 
with which the customer wanted to 
use a rather vivid deep blue for din- 
ing chairs. Mrs. Vetter made up a 
sample as requested and also a sam- 
ple in green combined with a lesser 
amount of the desired blue in a varn 
with a large nub which she felt would 
be more appropriate. In the end, it 
was her choice which was used for 
the upholstery. She uses a number of 
methods to bring emphasis to a speci- 
fic color. Among them are double- 
sleving; double varns in one shed; 
bringing a thread foreward with an 
over-shot: or by treadling only one 
harness in a twill set-up. 

Because she works completely 
alone, Mrs. Vetter has found that 
the simplest warping method for her 
is sectional warping in which she 
winds her warp on a reel which will 
take 70 vards and transfers it directly 
to the loom. \With short warps, she 1s 
able to wind on a multiple of the 
warp length; indicate the proper 
lengths by tying small bits of con- 
trasting thread at these points and 
wind off several lengths in succession. 

Since sectional warping controls 
design to a certain extent, she has 
devised ways of coping with this 
problem. When, for example, she 1s 
designing a plaid, she will reverse 
the warp in adjacent sections so that 
stripes which appear on the left side 
of one section will appear on the right 
side of the next section. \WWith a short 
warp, she can repeat this the desired 
number of times at planned intervals 
across the beam. She then winds the 
Warp for the sections in between, if 
the design so requires. 

Starting out with modest equip- 
ment, Mrs. Vetter has gradually im- 
proved her facilities as experience 
brought out her needs. One of the 
most important improvements — in 
speeding up production and lessening 
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fatigue, has been an especially built 
60-inch loom and bench to accomo- 
date her height. The loom operates 
with a weighted warp-beam, thus eli- 
minating tension difficulties. It has 
an extra heavy beater with easy 
action, allowing a firm beat on up- 
holstery with minimum exertion. 

She figures the price of an up- 
holstery fabric on her ability to weave 
five yards in a day. To this is added 
the time involved in planning, dye- 
ing yarns, and the cost of materials. 
When a fabric is done in a slower 
than average weave, the price goes up 
in proportion to the increased time. 

In addition to weaving upholstery, 
Mrs. Vetter weaves occasional orders 
of draperies and casements. In these 
she uses linen and silk, mainly, to 
prevent stretching. She frequently 
employs the Swedish lock in sheer 
fabrics. She also has woven bed- 
spreads, wool pile rugs, reed lamp- 
shades, table mats and_ tablecloths, 
and stoles, all on special order. 

Mrs. Vetter doesn’t have much 
time to weave for exhibitions and 
when she has, she’s not had many of 
her pieces accepted, This has puzzled 
her in view of the fact that Gump's 
in San Francisco have shown some 
of her fabrics throughout the country. 
She believes she found the answer in 
the fall of 1951 when she helped ar- 
range fabrics in the Arts and Crafts 
Show during the Walnut Festival in 
Walnut Creek. She found that her 
upholstery fabrics, which are firmly 
heaten to make them easily handled 
by upholsterers, do not drape as 
beautifully as fabrics with a lighter 
beat. Textile juries often do not ap- 
preciate the functional qualities of a 
fabric, which often produce difficul- 
ties for a committee on installation. 
The fact remains, however, that her 
fabrics are in constant demand. In 
the six vears she’s been weaving on 
special order, she hasn't spent three 
days soliciting new business and 
generally has from one to. three 
months orders ahead. 

In view of the fact that very few 
American handweavers in the decora- 
tive fabric field can acquire, at 
present, sufficient background know- 
ledge about looms, dyes, varns, cloth 
construction, color, buying varns, and 
selling fabrics to go into production 
on a large scale, she believes that her 
approach of doing only special orders 
is a good way to start. In her case 
she built up her business by supply- 
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ing the original, structurally sound, 
and suitable upholstery fabrics deco- 
rators demand, but her methods 
could be applied equally well to any 
other decorative fabric. 





WEAVERS’ 
SHOPTALK 


Hughes Faweett, Inc., of New 
York City is now distributor in the 
United States for Patons and Bald- 
wins woolen and worsted handweav- 
ing yarns, formerly distributed by 
Royal Society, Inc., according to a 
statement from Lewis G. Kriney, 
vice-president and manager of the 
handloom weaving department. 
Hughes Fawcett will handle “Tweed” 
and “Woodpecker” varieties of the 
“Beehive” yarns, spun in Scotland 
for Patons and Baldwins, and “Tam 
©’Shanter” which is American spun. 

Founded more than 64 years ago, 
Hughes Fawcett originally was an 
unporting house for linen yarns for 
the rapidly increasing number of 
power mills. It entered the hand- 
weaving field somewhat by accident 
about 25 years ago. A couple of 
weavers from the Southern moun- 
tains, in New York on a visit, started 
inquiries as to where they could find 
new kinds of handweaving varns and 
eventually found their way to Hughes 
Fawcett. Odd lots left from a sale 
to a mill met their requirements and 
from then on Hughes Fawcett found 
itself selling yarn by mail to hand- 
weavers. The firm now handles linen, 
woolen, and cotton handweaving 
yarns as well as metallics. It was the 
first firm to provide handweavers 
with metallic yarns. 

As interest in handweaving devel- 
oped, it seemed advisable to add 
looms and accessories, since sources 
of supply were rather scarce. This 
was done about the beginning of 
World War II, a showroom was 
opened, and a retail department es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Kriney, who has been associ- 
ated with the firm for 17 years, al- 
ways has been interested in  hand- 
weaving and the weavers’ problems 
in obtaining materials. During that 
time he has learned to weave and is 
as enthusiastic about the craft as are 
his customers, who have served as 
volunteer imstructors. 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Agent 
LECLERC & SABINA LOOMS 
Folders sent on request—Private Lessons 
3” Warping Spools, $1.20/doz. prepaid 
DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Road Fort Worth. Texas 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
WEAVING 40 printed lessons and cloth samples; 
Consultation 
RE-WEAVING: a Reliable Course giving French Re 
weaving: Over-weaving; Stoting; Dia 
grams, Consultation 


National Handweavers’ Conference 
June 15-30, 1953, Houston, Texas 
Write Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pa. 





FOR THE NICEST WEAVING 


“LECLERC LOOMS 


The choice of weavers 
whose weaves you admire 





Get your loom from a country whose skillful 
weavers and fine weaves are its pride. The sim- 
plicity and ease of operation of LECLERC looms 
assure more weaving hours with less physical 
effort. 
Write today for free folder 
and name of your nearest representative. 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’ISLET STA. (6) QUEBEC, CANADA 
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YARNS DESIGNED 


Loop H Linen 
Boucle Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
od 4 Silk 
Seed A Ha 
Slub Vv y 
Ratina Novelty 
Spiral G Mercerized 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











YARNS — LOOMS — BOOKS 
RUHTENBERG LOOMS 
LOOMS FOR RENT 
ARAPAHOE WEAVERS LIMITED 


3467 S. Lafayette, Englewood, Colorado 
Free Literature 





THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


—the Complete Instruction 
Service for Handweavers. 


Guild membership includes subscriptions 
to the monthly HANDWEAVER’S BULLE- 
TIN and Shuttle Craft STYLES, with cor- 
respondence service and special prices. 
$7.50 


Home Study Course, including Guild 
membership $27.50 


HANDWEAVER’S INSTRUCTION 
MANUAL $3.00 


THE INKLE WEAVE $2.00 
Write to 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
Virginia City, Montana 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
4%” and ™%” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Write direct for sizes required, samples 
and prices 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y¥. 





PLANNED WEAVING 





The new, easy and 
fascinating way of 
weaving for your 
wardrobe 
eee 


write to: 


MARTA PAGE 











P. O. Box 2443 
San Francisco 26, Calif. 





for free illustrated, colored pamphlet on 


PLANNED WEAVING 


Handweaving in 
a Naval Hospital 


by HELEN B. AMES 
At the U. S. Naval Hospital in 


Pensacola, Florida, handweaving is 
considered a valuable part of the oc- 
cupational therapy program for am- 
bulatory patients with orthopedic or 
mental disorders. During their tem- 
porary stay of from one to two 
weeks, these disabled navy men are 
getting physical and emotional bene- 
fits from weaving simple rugs. 
Lieutenant Maria Aquino, Wave 
officer in charge of the O.T. Depart- 
ment, finds that pushing the beater 
back and forth helps in restoring mo- 
tion to crippled shoulders and elbows. 
Handles are made in proper size for 
easy gripping, enabling stiff fingers 
to curl around them. Mentally dis- 
turbed patients are calmed by the 
regular rhythm of weaving operations 
and forget their troubles in the re- 
quired concentration on the task. 
The rugs are made on a large floor 
loom, previously set up with carpet 





YARN & SHUTTLE DEPOT 
novelty yarns of all sorts 

21315 Woodward 

Ferndale 20, Mich. 
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warp in sections of from 40 to 50 
yards at a time. Patients use the 
heavy rug filler for weaving the pat 
tern rugs and heavy cotton chenille 
for the plain rugs. Therapeutic re 
sults from this craft have attained 
such importance that weaving in 
struction and practice is available in 
the workroom two nights a week as 
well as every day. 

Lieut. Aquino, a native of New 
Mexico, has been on the hospital staff 
about four years. She received her 
training in handweaving and other 
crafts at the Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, School of Occupational Thera 
py. After two years in civilian jobs, 
she joined the navy and was assigned 
to Pensacola. 

In addition to weaving, such varied 
crafts as wood carving and work 
with leather, metal and plastics are 
providing restorative pastimes for 
ambulatory patients. 

Craftwork for bed patients is su- 
pervised by Mrs. Jamie L. 
of the American Red Cross. Three 


( glesby 


portable looms are supplied but, ex 
cept for a scarf made by a tubercu 
lous patient, other types of handi 
craft have been preferred by men 
who cannot walk about, yet have the 
use of their hands. Activities offered 
for this group include crocheting 
rugs, creating shell jewelry, building 
ship models, making plastic and tool 


ed copper articles, and leatherwork 
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(Continued from page 6) 

from the windows. As shown in a collection of small 
stones that he picked up nearby, there were beautiful 
turquoise blues, rich browns, orange, deep charcoal 
black and smoky and clear crystal. Placed next to the 
swatches of textiles used by him, the stones showed 
how well the decorative materials harmonized with their 
surroundings. 

The handwoven fabrics which he selected for this 
home for cushions and chair coverings were woven by 
Ethel Mairet, the famous English weaver. Their excel- 
lence of design and weaving techniques permitted them 
to compete successfully with such varied furnishings 
as African sculpture, Mexican furniture, fiber rugs from 
the Philippines, and the modern textured plastic coated 
fabrics on the walls, the redwood paneling, and the na- 
tive brick floor tiles. All of these ingredients for a home 
in a hot and arid section of the country, were chosen 
or designed by Mr. Cooper not only for their artistry 
but to help create an interior of cool, restful hues and 
textures. 

He feels that wider use of handwoven textiles in in- 
terior decoration will come about when examples of 
good contemporary weaving are more frequently brought 
to the attention of the public. And by all means bring 
them to the attention of interior decorators. Weavers, 
he believes, can do much to help in creating this neces 
sary wider appreciation of their craft work. 

It is not enough just to place examples in an exhibi- 
tion, he said. He cited a recent experience of his at a dis- 
play of handcrafts where he later gave a talk. He was 
much intrigued by a beautiful ceramic bowl, and as he 
studied it he saw it in his mind’s eve in a room with 
flowers in it, or holding apples—useful and yet contri- 
buting its beauty to the interior. While he looked at the 
bowl, the woman in charge of the display came up to him 
and said, “It’s mice.” And then, “Thirty-five dollars.” 
That was all she had to say about such a lovely thing. 
At another talk someone in the audience asked why it 
was so difficult to find in shops examples of the hand- 
crafts one sees at an exhibition. Mr. Cooper, inquiring 
of the audience, discovered that everyone there had had 
the same difficulty. 

One might think that the cares of operating show 
rooms in New York and elsewhere, designing fabrics 
and furniture and decorating interiors would be enough 
activity for one person. But Dan Cooper has found time 
to organize an unusual textile center in Effingham Falls, 
New Hampshire. This consists of a warehouse in which 
a supply of textiles is stored and from which all the 
shipping is done with greater economy of time and 
money than, as formerly, from New York. Another 
building, an old village dwelling, is known as the Textile 
House. Here are displayed for sale fabrics and small 
articles, woven and knitted locally, together with hand- 
crafts which Mr. Cooper sends back from Europe. 

Last May he put on exhibition in the Textile House 
examples of the handweaving of Ethel Mairet. At the 
same time was displayed a large group of work of mem- 
bers of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Altogether over 1,000 persons were welcomed. 

Mrs. Mairet’s weaving attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. An extensive selection of her work is on permanent 
display at the Textile House, Effingham Falls, as well 
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Weave with Linen 





Considering the real effort and work put into 
your weaving, why not use the finest fibre 
obtainable—Irish Linen! 

We have been importers and suppliers of fine 
Irish linen yarns and threads for more than 
64 years. 


Everything for 
the Weaver 
8” te 90” 


LOOMS 


(2 to 12 harness) 


ll il 





Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 and complete 
ok of samples containing 10 sample and 








color cards of linens, cottons and wools. Both - conene 
for $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be rebated © GOLDEN RULE 
on first order of $10.00 or more. © STRUCTO 





Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carpet 
warp and roving and Lurex metallic yarns. 


Huahes SF arocett, Ince. 








LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
This issue only—$1.25 per # delivered 
13” & 19” x \% strips for Placemats & Lamp Shades 
Send for price list and samples 
WOODCREST 


P.O. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 





TEXTILE DESIGN & WEAVING 
Special Day and Evening Courses Taught by 
SONJA BELIN 
write for bulletin—no educational prerequisites 


THE CITY COLLEGE MIDTOWN BUSINESS CENTER 
130 WEST 50th STREET © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. © CO. 5-2452 


“Glawcell of lseston”’ 
IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


LANE LOOM 


COUNTER BALANCE JACK 





TYPE 
Send for Pamphlet I 


METLON 


Non-Tarnish Metallic Yarn Gold, Silver, Copper Colors 





FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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IF YOU KNIT, SEW OR WEAVE 


identify All Your Handicraft With A Woven Edge Satin Printed 
Label That... 
1. Gives You A Choice Of Size & Color Combination. 
2. Printed With ANY Copy You Desire, Including Your 
Full Name & Address. 
Printed On White Or Tan Satin Ribbon, With Choice Of Black, Blue, Red 
Or Brown Ink. NOT A Stock Pattern With Your Name Imprinted But A 
Label Designed For Your Particular Requirements. 
#3 (¥%e” Wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%" Wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Be Sure To Typewrite Or Print Plainly Copy You DESIRE 
On Label. Give Width, Color Of Ribbon And Ink Desired And Include 
Money Order. (Sorry No. C. O. D.) Delivery About One Week. An 
Ideal Gift At Any Time. 
Made And Guaranteed By 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. 


236 South Wells St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








NEWCOMB 


sees $8500 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
De eee a operating. Shinning WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs. . . . all for $85 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O.B. Davenport. 


money with your hobby. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 


Write for catalog. 


Davenport 8-3, lowa 

















HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable”’ 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 














| 42 Lexington Ave., Dept. B, New York 10, N. Y. 
& 
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as in the New York show rooms. Her work has been 
known for many years not only in England but prac- 
tically everywhere in the world where handweaving is 
seriously followed. Students have come to her from all 
over Europe and from South Africa as well as from 
this country. A true craftsman, she tests every idea not 
only on her loom but in her dye shed or with her own 
spinners. She is the author of a number of books on 
handweaving, vegetable dyes, and teaching. 

Among examples of her work displayed in the Textile 
House and in Dan Cooper’s New York show rooms are 
cushion covers, runners, scarfs and many sample weav- 
ings. Remarkable variety in weave, use of yarn, interest- 
ing texture, and an unusual feeling for appropriate 
colors are characteristic of her work. Even to a casual 
glance her fabrics stand out as individual creations. 

With Mrs. Mairet’s obvious interest in yarns, her one 
regret as expressed to Mr. Cooper when he visited her 
Weaving Room in the village of Ditchling in Sussex in 
southern England on his recent trip abroad is under- 
standable. This regret was that many of the new man- 
made yarns familiar to weavers in this country are not 
available in her country. 

It was with a sense of the loss to hand weaving that 
we learned of Ethel Mairet’s death just after this article 
was finished. Mrs. Mairet passed away at her home in 
Ditchling, England, at the age of 83. Here to her weaving 
room have come for over 40 years students from four 
continents to learn from a master craftsman. Her in- 
fluence extended from Scandinavia and other countries 
where the handloom is still an integral part of native in- 
dustry to lands like India where machine products have 
practically ended the practice of local art and a revival 
is in progress. 

Mrs. Mairet constantly urged her students, who in- 
cluded weavers from this country, to face modern condi- 
tions and to enrich machine production by bringing to it 
the new ideals and widely varied techniques of the hand- 
weaver. This many-sided craftsman presented her mes- 
sage not only through the innumerable and beautiful ex- 
amples of weaving from her own hands but in her many 
books and pamphlets, directed to fellow weavers and 
teachers. Among other activities she made a special study 
of wool and her dye shed showed her constant interest 
in vegetable colors as well as in LOC vd chemical ones, and 


effective methods of dying yarns. 





Student work at the Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. 
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“Every man to his business, but in- 


« 
rie 


deed the craft of a tailor is beyond all 


doubt as noble and as secret as any in 
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~ 
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the world. To take a bolt of cloth and 


*} 
4 


with such simple tools as chalk, needle 


+3334 


‘ 


and thread, scissors and hot iron, and 


* 
é 


bring from them a suit to fit every little 
bump and crevice of the body, without 
ugliness, is a royal mystery indeed, and 
ancient beyond the knowledge of man, 
for all mankind has had joy to deck 
himself, right from the beginning, and 


none shall say when that was.” 


From “How Green Was My Valley” 


Only superb tailoring can do full 





justice to the weaving you create 
° and Cratg Ltd. offers the eX= 
perience and craft of master tailors 
whose work is truly artistic. 
Your material made into suit or 
coat in the Craig workrooms will 
be impeccably tailored in the finest 
of taste... by craftsmen who ap- 
preciate and understand the unique 
quality and distinction of hand- 
woven cloth. 


We offer our consultation—gratis. 


2% 
C. 4 Craig, Ltd. 


43 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
New York London 





For des ription of these waist oats see page 64 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


SEVEN HANDWOVEN swatches on EACH 
leaflet. All are DIFFERENT. Each leaflet costs 
only 50c. SEVEN WOVEN samples, plus HINTS, 
NEW IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c! 


LEAFLET +1—Sports Jackets. +2—Ladies’ fine 
Suits, Dresses. 43 — Drapes. #4 — Aprons, 
Scarves, Towels, Place Mats. #5—Upholstery. 
#6—Men’s Suits, Coats. +7—Waffle, Semi & 
Circular weaves. +8—Linen weaves. #9—Evening 
Bags & Matching Stoles. +10—HOW-to-make 
Handwoven Ties—with a sturdy paper pattern. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


1392 Lincoln Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


627 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





“WEEFHUIS” 


(dutch weaving house) 


Individual instruction under personal 


direction of Rie Donker Bannister 


Short courses for Beginners and 
more advanced weavers. 


four lessons (12 hours) for $10.00 
Miniature Shuttle Brooch 


Handcarved 


Yours for 
one dollar 





1982 Yonge St. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


LECLERC Looms in Stock 





RAMIE: 1c FABRIC? pREME 
MADE “Os REMAINS Y AND 
PHARAOT BEAU LDEST 


FIBER a BY EVER REQUEST 

THE BY, prices © P 

SAMPLES H YSU 
LW — 
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It’s Not so Easy 
as It Sounds 


by BILL CARTER 


It was only after considerable 
thought, and not without misgivings, 
that we accepted the assignment to 
appraise the Hand-Skill loom, devel- 
oped by Elphege Nadeau of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, which suddenly 
became the most talked-of loom in 
the country when on July 12, 1952, 
an article entitled “Now Anyone Can 
Make Cloth,” by T. E. Murphy, ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 

(A beautifully abridged and far less 
misleading condensation has since ap- 
peared in the November issue of 
Readers Digest.) Even after accept- 
ing the assignment, we have observed 
a substantial “cooling off” period in 
an effort to regain our perspective. 

We feel particularly well qualified 
to discuss this loom since our in- 
terest, use, demonstration, and sale 
of this loom antedates the article by 
some time. 

The appeal of this highly promo- 
tional article to the novice and unin- 
formed is readily understood, es- 
pecially when so skillfully presented 
as it was by Mr. Murphy. We will 
try to avoid direct criticism of the 
text and will confine our remarks to 
a fair evaluation of the mechanical 
features of the loom. 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture is the harness motion, which is 
a wheel and cylinder arrangement. 
This wheel is neither original nor 
particularly 
have an appeal to the gadget- 
minded. The treadling is accomplish- 


ingenious, but dc eS 


ed by the insertion of pegs in the 
cylinder, which pegs raise the de- 
sired harnesses as the cylinder is ro- 
tated. It precludes any treadling mis- 
takes. The limited range of the selec- 
tion, however, is a serious drawback 
to the student, designer, or anyone 
desiring a wide variety of techniques 
or treadling combinations. The tread- 
ling is limited for all practical pur- 
poses to exactly eight consecutive 
treadlings. True, the sequence may 
be altered by changing the pegs, but 
only with considerable complicated 
manipulation, and all advantage of 
this arrangement is then lost. As a 
matter of fact, techniques using a 
tabby between irregular repeats of 
other pattern blocks (such as over- 





shot, summer and winter, crackle, 
Swedish lace,, and many others) are 
more easily performed on the average 
table loom with its bothersome finger 
levers. This, of course, confines the 
maximum usefulness to a_ rather 
limited assortment of twill and twill 
variations. The loom, in spite of this 
limitation, is remarkably suited to 
the weaving of a wide variety of 
suittings and yardage materials. 
The loom has the general struc- 
tural advantages common to most 
table looms: compactness, lightness 
of weight, and consequent ease of re- 
moval and storage. However, the 
Hand-Skill does not have the usual 
sturdy construction of the better 
table looms on the market. The base 
is of unusually flimsy material and 
will not stand much knocking about. 
Another feature, which is very 
common on power looms but rare in 
handlooms is the friction let-off. This 
means that instead of the usual 
ratchet arrangement to release the 
warp from the warp beam, we have 
a pair of friction discs to which ad- 
justable applied 
through a spring and set-screw so 


friction may be 


that the warp is released in propor- 
tion to the other factors, such as 
weight of beat-up and size of filler 
material. It requires considerable un- 
derstanding of the mechanical prin- 


{ to use this system 


ciples involve 
properly, but it works remarkably 
well if the weaver is able to maintain 
proper adjustment. The take-up is of 
the conventional ratchet type but is 
so arranged that the web can _ be 
moved as it is woven, thus permitting 
a very limited weaving space. A very 
delicate balance between the let-off 
and take-up is necessary and, unless 
this is maintained, no end of trouble 
will be encountered. To conserve 
space further, the loom has very 
short heddles, resulting in a shallow 
shed. If the harness support cords 
are in perfect adjustment and_ the 
harness balanced, no particular diff- 
culty should be encountered unless 
one attempts to weave coarse fillers. 
The claim that “it weaves any ma- 
terial, from delicate silks to heaviest 
of rug braiding,” is true only in 
theory. A shuttle more than partly 
filled with rug filler will pass only 
with extreme difficulty, and the beat- 
er, which is sufficiently heavy for 
suitings and other fabrics which re- 
quire only a light beat, is neither 
heavy enough nor strong enough to 
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give the beating necessary for a good 
rug or any other tightly woven fabric. 

The aluminum tubing construction 
is attractive and reasonably sturdy: 


however, many refinements have 
been overlooked or ignored. The 


general finishing of the loom is of the 
poorest quality, and the sturdiness of 
the frame is considerably offset by 
the poor method of attaching to an 
extremely flimsy baseboard. The plain 
hexagon-head machine screws, out- 
side of their crude appearance, actu- 
ally constitute a hazard to finger and 
knuckle as well as stray threads. The 
upper ends of the breast beam post 
very crudely finished, and the 
sharp edges are a definite hazard to 
comfort, if not actual safety. The side 
braces are so placed that they inter- 
fere with the throwing and catching 


are 


of the shuttle, which precludes any 
great amount of speed, since absolute 
rhythm is the basic requirement for 
any prolonged rate of weaving speed. 
After considerable practice a satis- 
factory rate of speed can be attained ; 
however, any experienced weaver 
can do as well or better on a conven- 
tional type of floor loom. A 
note slight advantage 
since the mechanical device takes the 


novice 
may some 
place of memorization or reading a 
treadling draft. 

Another 
not be 


which should 
ignored is the difficulty en- 
countered when narrow fabrics are to 
Due to the fact that the 
are suspended from a 
single central point, it becomes es- 


limitation 


be woven. 
harnesses 


sential that the warp be precisely bal- 
anced about this point or the har- 
nesses will have a tendency to tilt at 
irregular angles and cause no end 
of trouble with split sheds. This can 
be precluded by inserting a_ false 
warp thread at each end of each har- 
ness and securing each end of this 
thread to the front and back beams 
under tension so that the pressure of 
these threads fairly 


will maintain a 


effective balance. However, these 
threads are constantly in the way of 
shuttle passage and only add to the 
aforementioned interference of the 
impr yperly placed side brace. 
Another minor objection (which is 
common to all suspended beaters) 1s 
that this type of 
cludes the 


Many good weavers weave success- 


construction pre- 


use of a shuttle race 
fully on looms of this type, but a 
shuttle race is a useful feature, 
especially to the novice 
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The shuttle is not really part of the 
loom, but we used and 
cated the the fixed-bobbin 
shuttle for many years (see 
Bill Carter, “Knowledge of Shuttles 
Is Important,” Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Summer 1951 issue). We 
claim no priority to the idea, but 
neither should the manufacturer of 
the loom since the fixed bobbin shut- 


have advo- 


use of 


type o1 


tle has been in use on power looms 
since their earliest successful opera- 
tion. It is a great improvement over 
the spinning bobbin in most common 
use by hand weavers today. Due to 
limited use the unit rather 
high, and they probably will never be- 


cost is 


come too popular since the proper 
winding of the bobbin is rather diff- 
cult to master, and an improperly 
wound bobbin is worse than none. 
To sum it all up, this loom has few 
advantages over the average table 
and the limited field of the 
techniques that can be efficiently per- 
formed offsets the advantage in many 


loom, 


well- 
designed and constructed floor loom 
is likewise limited, but there are many 
individual this 

could better weaver. 


cases. Any advantage over a 


loom 
You 


will have to be your own judge. 


cases where 


serve the 


The use of the straight warp beam 
is commendable, if not original. How- 
ever, the manufacturer seems to have 
made it very difficult to use any ex- 
cept his costly, 


factory prepared 


warps. When a weaver attempts to 
warp the loom himself, it is necessary 
for him to make a great many com- 
plicated adjustments which other 
looms do not require. 

All in all, the Saturday Evening 
Post article has stirred up a tremen 
dous amount of interest in handweav- 
ing, for which those who are con 
cerned with furthering the popularity 
of the craft should be truly thankful. 
Unfortunately, however, much of this 
interest may turn very sour when the 
novice finally comes to the realization 
that it is not as easy as it sounds 





Mr. Carter has had long experienc 
in handweaving, both as a weaver and 


a teacher with a studio in Chicago. 





DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
? tastefully selected by Miss 


Scott. Clean and usable. 
he 


About 15 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 
17 East 53rd Street 


(postpaid with prepayment) 
50c sample fee applied to 
first order. 


New York 22, N. Y. 





LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 


Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 
533 Fern Ave. 
Reading, Penna. 
Phone 2-3840 












Instruction * Textile Designing 
Weaving Yarns * Supplies * Books 
Pendleton Floor and Table Looms 


. 

3 

Write or Visit 3 

THE Pondlaton: sior 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 








Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 


85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, 
NYLON, NOVELTIES 


Natural & Colors 


ELASTIC, RIC RAC, TRIMMINGS 
All widths & Colors 


Send us your requirements 





GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 
Specializes 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Braids 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 








BAMBOO 
FOR WEAVING 


five distinctive types in 
a choice of widths and 
lengths 
direct import 


write for samples 


MATTSON BOBBIN WINDER 
this is the famous Swedish bobbin winder 
prepaid $6.50 


LILLIAN HJERT 
2635—29th Ave. West., Seattle 99, Wash. 
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A comprehensive new text on 


weveaving HAND 
WEAVING 


FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


A Guide to Two-Harness Weaving 


By HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


@ Here isa complete iniro- 
duction to every operative as- 
pect of an increasingly profit- 

able craft—two-harness weaving. Written clearly 
and simply for beginners as well as advanced 
weavers, it describes the purposes of the two- 
harness loom, its accessories, and explains in de- 
tail the techniques for its use. Directions are 
accompanied by sketches of each step. In addi- 
tion to fundamental techniques, the book gives 
detailed information on finer points of the art, 
and on how to recognize, correct and avoid 
errors. Illustrated with over 180 line drawings. 





$4.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Handsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 
Single Binder—$3.50 


Two or More (each) 
$3.00 





Binder opens flat as a bound book! 


Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 
(Please indicate which years, 50 & °51 or ’52 & ’53). 
Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 

Instructions easy to follow. 


A WELCOME GIFT FOR WEAVERS 
Mail Coupon Today 





Handweaver and Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose check (or money Order) fOr .......ccccccccscsescessscecessesese 
; (print number desired) 
binder (or binders) which are to be shipped prepaid. 




















I at oe i a a ea eC See 
(please print) 
EEA ee ne ee ee ee 
ge eS seocsnesnnesonenosensacenereesens SD wininncsitiosndiibitibesitials 
(List Zone Number—if any) 
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(Continued from page 32) 

weft of this mat was predominantly flat caning support- 
ed by a warp of cuttyhunk-like monofilament. Thus the 
satin glaze and easy washability of the cane was not 
reduced by opaque, soilable yarns. 

The jury for the Young Americans exhibition of 195] 
criticized the similarity within that exhibition as well as 
the similarity of work produced by pioneers Luiebes, 
Albers, and Strengell. Objectively, the major criticism 
of the recent International Textile Exhibition might lie 
in a certain monotony of scale, and in the fact that the 
show generally lacked richness of color. One felt also a 
great monotony of technique and approach. Fine fabrics 

there were none—and yet there were few of a really 
chunky weight. Most were medium weight, medium 
scaled, and medium colored and there were none bold in 
their dark and light. Where were the great wonderful 
stripes or plaids? It would seem the similarity found 
here is more dangerous than in 1951 because of the full- 
age group submitting—and 18 months have elapsed since 
the Young Americans show. However, that this should 
be the criticism can be an exciting challenge to weavers 
... A plea for them not to imitate the work of pioneers 
but to create styles, to recall that “modern” is not a 
stvle but the philosophic upholding of self-expression. 
It is not necessary for the weaver to follow well-defined 
trends to produce a good contemporary piece. In fact 
the merit of a modern piece might be that it is not like 
weaver Jones’s, but a regional or “grass-roots” expres- 
sion, perhaps, wherein the weaver creatively employs 
materials found in his own area. An exhibition such as 
this should be the incentive for professional and avoca- 
tional weavers to work beyond the present toward mak- 
ing the 1954 exhibition worthy of its tradition. 


a 
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Place mat and napkin of linen, and lurex, aquamarine, 
blue, and silver. Designed by Moreton Abbott, woven by 
Maria Mundal. At Lord and Taylor, New York. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Textiles 
300 AD—1900 AD 

In this most delightful book of 
Adéle Weibel we have our first com- 
prehensive, world-wide coverage in 
english of textile art. The 256 pages 
of collotype plates, some in full color, 
are remarkably vivid reproductions 
of the fabrics, all of which are in 
American museums, from Seattle to 
The author writes with 
authority and love of the subject, and 
the result is a book which is highly 
instructive and 
She first 
ground of 
flax, 


Boston. 


most entertaining. 
the historic back- 
the several fibers—cotton, 
silk and the various 
threads and of the natural 
dyes such as indigo, madder, saffron, 
and purple. The various techniques 


gives 


wool, 
metallic 


of spinning and weaving are traced 
back to their origins as told in Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Norse legends and 
the various contemporary weaves are 
identified. Also alluded to the 
hardships of the early the 
medieval guilds, and the hazardous 


are 
weaver, 


existences led by the early inventors 
who tried to introduce labor saving 
devices. The history and descriptions 
of the many periods of the art in 
gyptian, Syrian, Byzantine Islamic 
and typical European areas are dis- 
cussed from a political, economic, and 
design viewpoint. Each illustration is 
full description 
which includes the type of work, the 
materials, colors, subject matter, and 
if known, the use and the story be 
hind the fabric. This is the perfect 
for the 
weaver or in fact anyone interested 


accompanied by a 


book collector, designer, 
in the broader aspects of weaving and 
a book which is unique in the field. 

Mrs. 
tus of textiles of The Detroit, Michi- 
Institute of Arts, joined the 
museum staff in that capacity in 1927 
and since 1933 also acted as curator 
of Islamic Art. She is considered one 
of the world’s most eminent scholars 
in the field of textiles and is a special- 
ist in all branches: 


Weibel, now curator-emeri- 


gan, 


fabrics, 
embroidery, lace, rugs, and tapestry. 


woven 


Last year she selected the tapestries 
and organized the great exhibition, 
“2,000 Years of Tapestry,” sponsor- 
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cen- 


Tapestry, Graeco-Roman, IV-V 


tury, from the John Huntington 
Collection, loaned by The Cleveland 
Museum of Art for the exhibition, 
“2,000 Years of Tapestry,” sponsored 
by the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The tapestries 
ere selected and the exhibition or- 
ganized by Mrs. Wetbel, author of 
‘Two Thousand Years of Textiles.” 


ed by the Baltimore, Maryland, Mu- 
seum of Art the Wadsworth 
Atheneum of Hartford, Connecticut. 
She the introduction to 
the catalog, a comprehensive source 


and 


also wrote 
of information on tapestry weaving. 
Two Thousand Years of Textiles 
by Adele Coulin Weibel. Pub- 
lished for the Detroit Institute of 
Arts by Pantheon Books, New 
York. 170 pages of text, 331 pages 
of collotype illustrations, 8 in full 


color. 9 x 12. Cloth, boxed. $20.00. 





Synthetic Textiles 

Synthetic yarns evidently were born 
in the imagination of Hooke, an Eng- 
lish scientist in 1664; in 1885 another 
Englishman, Swan, materialized the 
dream and a Frenchman, Chardonnet, 
made it an economical process. This 


country later entered the field and is 
now the largest producer and con- 
sumer of synthetic fibers. There are 
both advantages and disadvantages to 
these synthetic materials as compared 
to wool, cotton or silk but, “There is 
a space of 50 years of glorious inven- 
tion and progress in synthetic fibres 
and materials not equalled in any other 
industry” and it has “a very bright 
and promising future ahead.” In this 
extremely comprehensive reference 
book all the aspects of the field of syn- 
thetics are authoritatively covered 
with chapters by experts in their re- 
spective fields. The various fibers are 
defined and their production both 
foreign and domestic is tabulated, the 
characteristics, tests and chemistry are 
given for rayon, nylon, dynel, orlon 
and the glass yarns. There are also ex- 
haustive articles on winding, warping, 
throwing, twisting, weaving, types of 
looms, manufacturing of knitted goods, 
dyeing of synthetics, printing and fin- 
ishing. Based on the information avail- 





All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 


Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 





TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF TEXTILES 


Adele Coulin Weibel 
A Basic Reference Book on Figured Textiles of 
Europe and the Near East. 331 Illustrations on 
256 Collotype Plates, 8 in color, $20.00. 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC.,Weaving Books Dept. 
48 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you would like to 
have published? Learn about our unusual plan whereby your 
book can be published, promoted and distributed on a pro- 
fessional basis. We consider all types of work, such as fiction, 
biography, poetry, scholarly and religious books, ete. New 
authors welcome. For more information, write for booklet HC. 
It’s free. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Look what 60c will buy 


Sensational 





new paperbound Dover-Foyle Series 


for craftsmen. Each book, 128 pages, from 80 
to 100 ill. Sources of supply given 

LAMPSHADE MAKING 60c 
RUGMAKING 600 
DOLLS & STUFFED TOY MAKING 60¢ 
LEATHERWORK 60¢ 
BASKETRY 60c 


EARLY AMER. DESIGN MOTIFS by Chapman. 
363 ill. Large-size, clothbound $3.95 
HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS & DEVICES 
by Hornung. 
1836 basic designs; 240 pp., paperbound. $1.90 


Send check or M. O. to 
Dover Publications, Inc. 
Dept. 143, 1780 Broadway, N. ¥. 19, N. Y¥. 


Cash-back guarantee. Free Catalog on Request 
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TOUR ano SHOP 


s 
Sell this brand new guide to 
SEEING AND SAVING IN THE 
U.S.A. for plus sales in your 
shop. It lists several hundred CRAFT 
SHOPS, MILL SHOPS selling nationally 
advertised goods at considerable sav- 
ings, STATE FESTIVALS, WINERIES, 
CHEESE CAVES, etc. Full details on what 
they sell, hours, routes. Send cash, 
check, or money order for $2.00 to 
this ad or write for free descriptive 
circular and discount schedule to: 


TOUR AND SHOP 
1715 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Books on Handweaving 
Textile Exhibitions for Rent 
Ecclesiastical Weaving and Designing 
20° FLOOR LOOM SPECIAL—$45.00 


ROBERT FREDERIC HEARTZ 
Epping, N. H. 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 






Aao, 





LOOM MUSIC a fine bulletin 
vur projects are consistent prize winners, so our 
subscribers say. Ten bulletins a year give tech- 
niques and good design, in clear, simple language; 
photographs, too. 

$4 per year Sample 45¢ 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin Mrs. E. M. Henderson 
University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apartments 
Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 











able up to its publication, this refer- 


ence book has just about everything 
one could want, and should be in every 
reference library on weaving. This 
book is being brought out by the pub- 
lisher of the well-known American 
Cotton Handbook and the American 
Wool Handbook. 

American Handbook of Synthetic 
Textiles by Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger and 20 collaborators. Pub- 
lished by the Textile Book Pub- 
lishers, New York 16, N. Y. 5 x 
74, 1217 pages, illustrated. $10.80. 





Tiraz Fabrics 

The Textile Museum in Washing- 
ton, D. C. has published the first of 
a projected series of catalogues on 
their extensive collection of fabrics. 
This one is on the tiraz fabrics. A 
tiraz is a band which was used to 
decorate Egyptian and Arabic cloth- 
ing, on which a quotation has been 
tapestry woven or embroidered. This 
Arabic calligraphy usually consists of 
an invocation to Allah, the caliph’s 
name, the date, and often the factory. 
As the weavers were invariably illi- 
terate, as were often the wearers, the 
inscriptions are full of errors and 
were used merely as a medium of 
decoration. The warp ts usually linen, 
sometimes cotton, with the letters in 
wool, silk or cotton. They date from 
744 A.D. to 1149 A.D. Included is 
a comprehensive technical analysis 
by Miss Louisa Beilinger of the mu- 
seum, which gives the complete data 
on each tiraz. She deduces the con- 
clusion that “crafts being skills were 
much slower to change than fash- 
ions,” a truism which still holds to- 
day. With the recent revival of calli- 
graphy in England, which is nov 
making itself felt here, might not 
this book serve as an idea for some- 


Jerrace 1953 
Sample 
“Jextures Series 


features 


New Ways with Yarns and the Loom 


Learn to Weave Adventurously: 
Modernize Pattern 
Blend Color 
Mix Materials 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 
60 


Portland 19, Oregon 





thing new in design for today’s 
weavers? Excellent examples of cur- 
rent calligraphy are readily available 
and conceivably could be effectively 
used as design motifs. 

Dated Tiraz Fabrics by Ernst 
Kuhnel. Technical Analysis by 
Louisa Bellinger. Published by 
the Textile Maseum, Washington 
8, D. C. 9 x 12, 137 pages, plus 52 
plates. $12.50. 





Continental Fabrics 


In connection with the Ninth Tri 
ennale held recently in Milan, Italy, 
was published this interesting hand- 
book on the fabrics. The examples 
shown are not only from Italy but also 
from Austria, Finland, Switzerland, 
Jelgium, Germany, and [england and 
represent including 
tapestry, embroidery, applique, lace, 


handweaving, 


and printing. The brief text is in 
Italian but the book is almost entirely 
photographs, which are in sufficient 
detail to enable study of the various 
designs and techniques. National, tra- 
ditional, and modern motifs are all 
included. The handbook gives a good 
over-all picture of contemporary fab- 
rics on the continent with an especial 
emphasis on Italian fabrics. 

Pizzi, Ricami, Tessuti, Paglia e 
Vimini. Published in Milan, Italy. 
Available in New York at Museum 
Books. 74% x 9, 109 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.25. 





Early American Decoration 

As Suzanne Chapman states in her 
introduction the basic principles of 
folk decoration “are alike the world 
over.” She has found that the early 
\merican motifs derive from the 
same common objects as their Ger 
Dutch or 


man, lnglish, French 


counterparts—birds, animals, _ fish, 
trees, flowers, and humans. Very 
seldom are they imitations of nature 
but are rather conventionalizations 
which have been conditioned by the 
medium in which the craftsman 1s 
working. This is well shown in the 
numerous variations of the tulip 
found in Pennsylvania German craft 
work, and from whence also come 
Stiegel’s amusing fantasies etched 
and enameled on glass. In this hand- 
hook over 350 of these motifs have 
heen simply delineated in black and 
white, and supplemented with suff- 
cient color plates to show the typical 
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color harmonies and contrasts. The 
background, date and source of the 
decoration are also given. The motifs 


had originally been used in cross 
stitch, applique and quilting, tole 
ware, forged iron hardware, furni- 
ture and wall stencils, china and glass 
decoration, embroidery and crewel 
work, and weather cocks. The decora- 
tive motifs include birds, hearts, 
flowers and foliage, fanciful fruits, 
and the inventions of the blacksmith. 
Freedom of design is encouraged by 
the inclusion of very few static geo- 
metric devices and the weaver will 
get the most out of the book by the 
discriminating use of only the better 
aspects of these decorations. 

Early American Design Motifs 
by Suzanne E. Chapman. Pub- 
lished by Dover Publications, 
New York. 7 3/4 x 10 3/4. 353 il- 
lustrations, 8 color plates, 191 
pages. $3.95. 





Shops Unlimited 

This book was born out of a per- 
sonal need. The author has for many 
years traveled about the country by 
car in her search for the unusual and 
the inexpensive, and has in most cases 
personally collected the information 
contained in this book. It consists of 
listings of shops, craftsmen, and places 
where factory seconds are available. 
This material is arranged according to 
state and town, with the highway 
route and, if out of town, the mileage, 
the products sold or services available 
and the hours of business. The author, 
Elizabeth Gilpin, realizing the possi- 
bility of obsolescence in such informa- 
tion, requests from the reader any 
corrections and additions, and plans to 
keep the book up to date with subse- 
quent editions. Also included are geo- 
graphical listings of fairs, festivals, 
summer theatres, pageants, games, 
state and national parks, and other 
local sights. 
Tour and Shop by Elizabeth Gil- 
pin. Published by Livingston Pub- 
lishing Company, Narbeth, Penn- 
sylvania. 5 x 8, 168 pages, paper. 
$2.00. 





Portuguese Design 

This handbook on Portuguese em- 
broidery contains a rich collection of 
examples which were, as the author 
states, “made only for personal use 
and not for sale’ and “‘with the loving 
care bestowed on work destined to last 
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Each ex- 
ample is accompanied by its historical 
background, complete photograph and 
also a detail, the material required, and 
working instructions. Typical basic 
stitches are shown in enlarged size. 
The designs shown are traditional 
Portuguese—both popular and clas- 
sical—along with their interpretation 
f a universal stitch like the cross 
stitch. Often the design is merely a 
different arrangement of such classic 
motifs as hearts, crosses, urns, clover 
leaves, and flower buds. The primary 
colors invariably have been used. In- 
cluded with the book are full scale 
design sheets of the designs which have 
been mentioned in the text. 

This book can be not only an in- 
spiration for fresh designs but also 
will offer ideas for uses of the woven 
fabric itself, 


for several generations.” 


such as blouses, mats, 
various types of bags, guest towels, 
bed spreads and skirts. 

Traditional Embroidery of Portu- 
gal. Published in Scotland. Avail- 
able in New York at Museum 
Books, New York 17. 71/4, by 101/, 
58 ages, 3 full scale design sheets, 


$3.00. 





Making Pottery 
For Profit 


F pottery has been your hobby and 

you desire to develop it further, 
this is your book. The author, assisted 
by an ex-student, starts off with a few 
case histories others have 
done this. They tell how and where 
to set up your pottery studio and 
give efficient layouts for the work- 
shop and list the necessary equip- 
ment. The steps to take when starting 


of how 


in this business, the opening exhibi- 
tion, the direct mail advertising, the 
use of price tags, whether to whole- 
sale or do your own retailing and 
how to figure your costs are all ex- 
plained in detail. The historical back- 
ground of dinnerware is dramatically 
traced and the individual potter is 
placed in the present day mass pro- 
duction picture. They discuss ceramic 
sculpture, what to “sculp” and the 
advantage of unique pieces. They also 
point out the demand for ceramic 
jewelry and decorative tiles. The dis- 
play value of such pieces as lamp 
bases and garden pottery and the 
commercial value of novelties are 
given, along with a listing of 101 of 
these novelty items. How to start 
vour small classes for pottery instruc- 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 6th to August 15th, 1953 
Courses in 


WEAVING AND DESIGN 
LEATHERGRAFT AND GLOVEMAKING 


Art, Drama, Ballet, Music (Piano, 
Choral, Singing and Strings), Short 
Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 
Technique, Oral French, Ceramics, In- 
terior Decoration, and Photography. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 


1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
2913 P St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 





CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Announces the opening of compe- 
tition for three scholarships of 
$1500 each 


for advanced study at Cranbrook in Architec- 
ture, Ceramics, Design, Metalsmithing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, or Weaving and Textile Design. 
Applications received until February 16, 1953 


For information address inquiries to 
the Secretary. 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


They're starting again! Those fascinating weaving 
directions, complete with swatches, are back—ana 
they're good weaving instruction, too! 
Series 4—Monthly, October thru June, 
9 issues $10.00; 1 issue $1.50. 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 











WINTER CRAFTS 
INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic re- 

quirements, but courses are 

approved by State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. Personalized in- 
struction and small fall and winter groups make 
it possible to receive more individual direction 
from instructors. Excellent equipment and 
teaching personnel. COST VERY LOW. 
Hand weaving, spinning, dyeing, leather- 
crafts, metalcrafts, silk screen, pottery, 
enameling, and many other crafts. Modern 
living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
countryside. 








Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made especially for 


HAND WEAVERS 


20 Attractive Heathers 
3600 Yards to Pound 


Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


Rising Shed, Counterbalance 
Rigid, Easy Operation 
—Efficient Winding Tensioner— 
—New “NO-PULL” Shuttle— 


LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
757 Fife Avenue Wilmington, Ohio 


WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby' tweeds. 

IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 


Dorothy Brownell, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 


CRAP TSS 


Men & Women, Day and Evg Classes in 
Bookbinding, Cabinetmaking, Design, En- 
ameling, Jewelry, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
Weaving, Painting. 30 hours $28, dues $2. 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 








tion, how to obtain the students, the 
tuition fees and even typical progres- 
sive projects for the entire course of 
lessons are suggested. The authors 
also point out the possibility of acting 
as a ceramic supply shop for begin- 
ners and craft schools. The book 
closes with a few words of advice for 
the studio potter, what to do with 
“seconds,” the adoption of a signa- 
ture mark, secret formulas, copyright 
protection, design patents and dealing 
with the trade. For the amateur pot- 
ter who wants to go further into the 
craft this handbook should prove of 
immense value. 

Making Pottery for Profit by 
Richard D. Cole and Peg B. Starr. 
Sterling Publishing Company, New 
York. 5% by 714, 184 pages. $2.95. 





Visual Art 

The author of this book, Ernest 
Mundt, who is the director of the 
California School of Fine Arts calls 
this a work book of experiments in 
basic design. The book is primarily 
for teachers, as he feels that they 
have the task of bringing back to 
society in general the appreciation of 
art and craft and the author attempts 
to “at least destroy some misconcep- 
tions and prepare the ground for fur- 
ther study.”” He claims that “for peo- 
ple engaged in creative activity, no 
specific suggestions should be neces- 
sary beyond the implications carried 
by the experiment.’ However this is 
essentially a textbook—there are no 
actual designs shown, the illustra- 
tions are mainly diagrammatic and 
rudimentary and require supplemen- 
tary material, in the way of practical 
designs, to be supplied by the teacher. 
A Primer of Visual Art by Ernest 
Mundt. Published by Pellegrini 
& Cudahy, New York. 8% x 10%, 
42 pages, 92 illustrations, 8 in 
color. $3.00 





20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 
Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 4 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 














“Fireman's Helmet,’ from a design 


from “Number Kuitting—the New 
All-l ‘ays-Stretch Method.’ by Vir- 
ginia Woods Bellamy. Crown Pub- 
lishers Ine.., New York. 


Coptic Weaving 

To those of our readers who may 
have been intrigued by the Coptic 
rabbit used on this issue’s cover and 
wish to see some further examples of 
this Egyptian peasant art we would 
suggest two very good books. First a 
small book published by the Brook- 
lvn Museum, Brooklyn, New York 
entitled Late Egyptian and Coptic 
Art. This paper bound book has 78 
pages including 54 well reproduced 
plates and the price is one dollar. The 
second book, Early Christian and By 
zantine Art, is published by the 
Walters Art 


Marvland, and has excellent repro- 


Gallery, saltimore, 
ductions ot Coptic weaving, accom- 
panied by complete descriptions. 
there are 122 pages of text and 121 
pages ot illustrations. The book in 
paper is $3.65 and in boards $5.70. 
Besides the two museums metitioned 
above there are very comprehensive 
collections of Coptic weaving at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Cooper Union Museum, New York 
The word “Coptic” isa corruption 
of the Greek meaning of “Egyptian” 
and refers to work done in Egypt 
from the sixth to the tenth century. 
It was a return via the Greek to the 
primitive. The usual technique was 
tapestry woven of wool on linen. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


luxe staterooms. She uses a unique 
floral design in white on blue for cur- 
tains and bedspreads in an all cot- 
ton material. Mrs. Newton has de- 
veloped the old technique of quilting 
in a contemporary form which has 
proved adaptable in many decorative 
schemes. 

The walls of the cabin lounge are 
finished in aluminum leaf with a 
pinkish-beige transparent glaze. Vari- 
ous shades of solid have been 
used for upholstered furniture and 
curtains are modern damask in pink- 
ish beige and off-white. The carpet 
is gun metal. 

While the United States is a lux- 
ury liner, it is luxurious in a 20th 
century, streamlined style with em- 
phasis on cleancut lines throughout, 
uncluttered spaces, simplicity in the 
decorative 


red 


combined with 
every consideration for comfort for 


scheme, 


the passengers. The straight alumi- 
num stair railings are in the great- 
est possible contrast to the gilded 
grand stairways of an earlier style 
of luxury ship. The relation of the 
entire interior to the sea and the sky, 
represents almost a complete revolu- 
tion in the interior design of a liner, 
the 

Renaissance elaboration of 


when one considers exuberant 

interiors 
and furnishings in passenger vessels 
of the past. Perhaps the dear palatial 
days of ocean travel are gone forever 
and modern travelers will prefer a 
ship which does not attempt to shut 
out all sense of being at sea rather 
than a “plush hotel,” common on 
land. 

The United States was not intend 
ed to be a “fancy ship,” according to 
William Francis 
Gibbs. Everyone concerned with de- 


the designer, 


sign, construction, and furnishing, as 
well as the United States Lines who 
operate the ship, was interested in 
construction of an all-American queen 
of the sea, American 
ideas of suitable decorative style, in- 


representing 


terior comfort in no way reduced by 
defense requirements, and efficiency 
ot operation. 





Mrs. Atwater 


(Continued from page 19) 
systems to their lowest common 
denominators for — interpretations 


through profiles. She introduced the 
sectional method of warping, which 


has 


handweavers loom 
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saved more 


tedium than any other process. 

As Mrs. Atwater discovered 
weaves not generally known and de- 
veloped others through experiment, 
she published them in her Bulletin 
and thus gave them a wider circula- 
tion than they otherwise would have 
had since the original sources were 
not available to many aspiring weav- 
ers. In the February, 1942, Bulletin 
she listed many which she 
had discovered, organized for modern 
handweavers, and presented through 
the Bulletin. “Of course I don’t claim 
that anything I have done is com- 
pletely original,” she wrote, “I doubt 
if it is likely that anybody will be 
able to find something completely new 
in weaving.” 


weaves 


She has, however, stud- 
ied thousands of textiles and has in- 
terpreted hundreds of weaves which 
might have been lost to the modern 
loom, and has transliterated them into 
lucid published form, making them 


useful to handweavers. 
Mrs. Atwater feels, and most 
weavers must agree with her, that 


her chief technical service to the craft 
was made through her “digging up 
and setting going again the summer 
and winter weave, which truly was a 
‘lost art.””” The weave was not pub- 
lished in any of the old books but she 
worked it out from old pieces, the few 
which are to be found in museums. 
It was sometime after she had worked 
out the technique and devised the 
short form or profile draft for inter- 
preting it and had published this work 
for weavers, that she found an actual 
draft and the name “summer and 
winter” in an old manuscript book in 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art at 
Philadelphia. 

Of the weaves she has introduced, 
she wrote as follows in 1942: “One of 
the most important additions to our 
‘bag of tricks’ was the ‘crackle weave,’ 
introduced thru the Bulletin several 
vears since developed in 
several novel and interesting direc- 
tions. It is used 


ago and 
today by many 
not realize that 
they owe this special weave to us. It 
was also through the Bulletin that 
‘leno’ weaving was made possible to 


weavers—who may 


hand-weavers. Such weaves as the 
Scandinavian 3-harness weave, the 
Spanish open-work weave, knotted 


pile rug-making, the  ‘no-tabby’ 
weave, and a number of others though 
entirely familiar to some groups of 
Weavers, were not generally current 


till presented through the Bulletin. A 





The Haystack Mountain 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Incorporated as a non-profit educational 
institution, the only resident crafts 
school in Maine offers to adult students 
excellent instruction in WEAVING, 
WOODWORKING, BLOCK - PRINTING 
and POTTERY. Creative designing as 
well as technical skills are stressed as 
essential to the development of fine 
craftsmanship. Summer program only. 
Please address inquiries to Francis 8. 
Merritt, director Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts. 


IN THE KINGDOM 
LIBERTY MAINE 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





Fall and Winter Classes 


Contemporary Weaving 
New Materials and Textures 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshall St. 
Telephone Lo 6-5615 


Write for Information 


Brookline, Mass. 





jack 
larsen 


yarn 
mart 


announces a new yarn collection 
for weaver-designers. 
samples—50c 

lustrous fast dyed jutes 

spun silks 

upholstery wools 

goat hair 

slubby linens 

reeds & broom corn 


bargain close-out: 


jack lenor larsen inc. 
32 e. 22 st., n. y. c. 


custom design 
tutoring in design & color 


through correspondence 
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large number of special weaves have 
been the result of our own research 
refer to such 
Peruvian 
warp-face 


and experiment—I 
weaves as the Mexican, 
and Bolivian forms of 
weaving; a group of weaves from 
West Africa; the interesting little 
weave, probably from North Africa, 
presented in the Bulletin for Novem- 
ber 1941; the Navajo saddle-blanket 
weaves; the Mexican method of pro- 
ducing the fascinating double weave ; 
an unusual and remarkably handsome 
form of tapestry from ancient Peru; 
2-warp rug-making ; 
rugs; a Russian weave for linens; a 
Finish weave for linens; the Soumak 


‘twice-woven’ 


weave for rugs; Maori ‘taniko’ weav- 
ing; a Peruvian ‘rep’ weave for up- 
holstery; many special weaves for 
drapery fabrics, clothing and so on.” 
Since that date Mrs. Atwater has 
developed the unusual and_ highly 
useful weave” and_ has 
brought many of the rare Guatemalan 
native weaves to the modern hand- 
loom. Her most recent contributions 
have been the bead method of weav- 
ing leno, and the “imprisoned sequin” 
weave, both of which have been pub- 
lished by Lily Mills. 

There is another weave which Mrs. 
Atwater fails to mention in her 1942 
list which has 


“shadow 


become a national 
favorite, the so-called lace bronson, 
for which she is largely responsible. 
The weave is somewhat misnamed, as 
it was merely suggested by one of 
the bronson weaves, but nothing in 
the nature of the lace weave occurs 
in the Bronson book. (J. and R. 
sronson: The Domestic Manufac- 
turer's Assistant and Family Direct- 
ory, in the Arts of Weaving and Dye- 
ing. Published in Utica, New York, 
1817. Reprinted, 1949, by Chas. T. 
Branford Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.) In fact, nothing quite like 
this weave, which is a combination 
of the Diaper and the 
Swedish Lace, is found in any of the 
pre-Atwater weaving literature. Mrs. 
Atwater wrote recently, “The lace 
weave isn't one of my 


3ronson 


favorites,” 
which may account for her overlook- 
ing it in the above article. But the sit- 
uation remains that though — all 
weavers have preferences, Mrs. At- 
water's lace weave has become a 
favorite of thousands of handweavers. 

It is suggested that in honor of 
Mrs. Atwater’s birthday February 28, 
handweavers change to the more ac- 
curate term, “Atwater lace,” or “At- 
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Study Crafts 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementary and advanced 
weaving under the direction of Berta 
Frey. 


* 
Study two to eight weeks, from July 6 to August 
28. 


e 
Other courses in Early American Decoration, 
Glass Painting, Ceramics, Jewelry, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Teacher 
Training. 
a 
Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
Anna E. Meyer, Treasurer 
SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


Brandon, Vermont 





water type of bronson lace,” if the 
incorrect bronson name is too firmly 
fixed in our minds. 

Mrs. Atwater now lives, in a 
charming studio home, built of logs, 
at 6120 South 23rd, East, Salt Lake 
City 7, Utah, continuing her research 
work for handweavers. It is well that 
even the newest enthusiasts in_ the 
ever-widening handweaving circles 
recognize that, whether it be directly 
through Mrs. Atwater’s many publi- 


cations, or indirectly through some- 
one else who has, even two or 
three degrees removed, learned some- 
thing from her writings, there is 
hardly a handweaver in America who 
does not owe a great debt to Mary 
Meigs Atwater. 





Waistcoats 
Description of waistcoats 
shown on page 55 

Elaborate waistcoats, shown in the 
exhibition, “Conspicuous Waist,” at 
Cooper Union Museum, New York 
City, closing January 9. Top, waist- 
coat, late 1&th century, stone gray 
woven satin ground, woven decora- 
tion of pastoral scenes with figures, 
cryptic inscription, flowers. Lent 
from Richard C. Greenleaf collection. 
Below, left, patterned velvet, cisele 
voided satin velvet, white ground 
and red pile, from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; right, fancy ivory 
silk, all-over brocaded floral pattern, 
polychrome and gold and _ silver 
metallic thread, around 1710. From 


Greenleaf collection. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





LOOMS FOR SALE: 60” Norwood—s8 harnesses, 12 
treadles; 36” HandSkill; 36” Norwegian floor—4 
harnesses. Box MM, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 


Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. HYacinth 2-6547. Instructions by appointment 
in your home or at the studio. Warping done. All sup- 
plies and Leclere and Golden Rule looms. Weaving 
onsultant 

FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 
‘wer 1,000 satisfied users. $45.00 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. 





FOR SALE—Bernat Fabri 90¢ per 2 oz. skein; Bernat 
Weaving Atghan $1.10 per 2 oz. skein. Sample Card 
on request. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 Washington 
Street, Gloversville, New York 


Group Rates for Handweaver and Craftsman offer a 
saving. On one check, 25 or more one-year subscrip- 
tions, $3.50 each; two years, $6.50. Canadian post- 
age 50c a year extra, Pan-American and foreign, 
$1.00. 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BELFAST HAND WOVEN LINEN CO.: We are direct 
importers and distributors of Knox linen thread and 
weaving yarns. Table linens, handkerchiefs. Yardage 
P. 0. Box 112, Seattle 11, Washington 


SUBSCRIBERS—Have you worn out or lost any 
back issues? For those who want a complete set of 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, all back issues 
are available at 1.00 per issue as long as they 
last. Write—HANDWEAVER and CRAFTSMAN, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


WEAVERS: LABEL your weaving. Send $1.00 for 50 
peautiful labels ‘“‘HAND WOVEN’’ with picture of 
shuttle all woven with blue on fine white tape. Hughes 
Fawcett, Inc., 115B Franklin Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. 


SWEDISH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS—Six 9” x 
114.” portfolios: profusely illustrated instructions, 
$14.50. Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York 
2, a. 7 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY —Fast growing firm desires 
agents for book and loom rental plan, several loom 
and yarn lines. Capital required: $300. Box 1252, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N 


DEN STROA VAVBOKEN, by Mary Block, 321 pp., 
$15.00. ‘Most definitive handweaving treatise."’ Bon 
niers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N 

WANTED TO BUY: Old weaving books and magazines 
from private libraries. Also interested in purchasing 
weaving manuscripts and other literature. Craft & 
Hobby Book Service, Coast Route, Monterey, California 


WILL BUY used looms. Give make, size, age, condi 
tion, equipment and price. M. A. Emerine, 2282 5 
Overlook Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO WEAVERS—Individual and group instruc 
tion in pattern drafting and fabric analysis. Call Jane 
Hallenstein, Ev. 4-0821, 2921 George Street, Chicago 
1X, Illinois. 

LEATHERCRAFT, Copper Tooling, Textile Painting, 
Seadcraft, Shelleraft. Many other crafts. Big Free 
Catalog shows everything you need. Kit Kraft, Dept 
AH9, 7373 Melrose, Hollywood 46, Calif 

For Sale— 

3uoks on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the 

both new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER PEND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipment. Send in your 
copy now for the Spring issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Tel. OR 9-2748. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 


must be received in advance with copy. Address: 


ew York 1, N.Y. 


weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave 


Personals Department: Hand- 
The publisher assumes 


no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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JANET, | FEEL LIKE CRYING. | GOT & I’M TERRIBLY SORRY, MARY. | WISH q 
LINEN YARN FOR DURABILITY, PUT 


| HAD TOLD YOU MY SAYLINMIL AND 
ALL THAT LOVING CARE INTO 


LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 
f WEAVING AND NOW LOOK AT IT om LIKE NEW... AND THEY ARE 


GUARANTEED T0 LAST. 
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THE 17 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 
GUARANTEED BOIL & SUN COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 

The 17 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 

Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 
BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 


Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore color 














Be 
pomsremecns, 

ace LINEN 
LASTS 

LONGER! 


@ FAST COLORS ke 
@ WASHABLE . yarn sampIe 
@ LONG WEARING 
@ MOTHPROOF 





























WEAVE this sparkling curtain 
yourself with EDERLIN 
pure linen yarn 


Bright, New Yeorrowud Cofou! 
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GAY new colors—bright with the touch of 
sunshine—Tropical Yellow, Pimento, and 
Foam Green—all skillfully patterned and 
blended in this new Semi-Transparent 
Curtain Material. Designed by Marie Phelps 
to be woven with the new Ederlin 7/1 
Nubby Linen yarns. This is a crisp, washable 


fabric; can also be used for table linens. 








tice i 


oa wa? —~——— 7 
te \ *q With Marie Phelps’ detailed, easy-to-follow 
| aa instructions; and with strong, smooth Ederlin 


pure linen yarns—you can weave this 


beautiful material yourself. 


v ~~ An exclusive Marie Phelps design 
2 Send for Pattern No. 8 





Send only 20c for easy-to-follow 

ol-Jalla Mt @ehii-1a, 0p (oo EE elilo ; Ederlin Pure Linen 

complete instructions. Me Yarn comes in many 
weights and a wide 


aD) ER Fk variety of fashionable 
/ NESS colors. Send 25c for 


sample cards. 
Dept. Z, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Philadelphia 24 








